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THE MOTHER-IN-LAW. 


A STORY OF THE’ ISLAND ESTATE, 
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BOOK SECOND. 


———— 
‘a 


MRS. GENERAL STUART-GORDON AT HOME. 
Oh, sweetly is bedecked her bower, and gorgeonsly her halls ; 
Vere treads the foot on springing buds, anithere on velvet 


falls. 
The massy curtain’s gracefal flow, the vase, the yainting 


warm, E 
Those household echoes, mirrors bright, revealing the fair 


sauaneine perfume the air with odors sweet and strange, 

And shells that far in foreign climes mid ocean wonders 
range, 

With countless gifts of taste and art, in classic beauty rife, 
Are laid upon her homestead shrine, and grace her daily life. 

C. Gilman. 
It was autumn before the Stuart-Gordons re- 
turned to the Isle of Rays. It was impossible to 
tell which were the prouder—General Stuart- 
Gordon of his brilliant young bride, or Britannia of 
her grand old husband. She gloried in him; 
there is no error upon this subject—it is the 
truth. And he delighted in her; brightening 
and gladdening in her presence—that is another 
truth. And the Isle of Rays itself flashed, spark- 
led, and scintillated more splendidly than ever, 
when illuminated by the presence of Britannia. 
As for Louise, you know she was a ninny, and as 
for Louis, he was a pale face; the Island Palace 
was quite thrown away upon them. They might 
wander among the groves and arbors, with music 
and poetry, and such nonsense, all day, but the 
halls and saloons of the Island Palace were alone 
fitted for our grand General Stuart-Gordon and 
our brilliant Britannia. Mrs. Armstrong might 
say as she pleased, but her downy-hearted little 
Louise never could have “done” the Island 
Palace. For my part, I think each pair wus well 
bestowed, and I sympathize with Brighty and the 
General—don’t you? Mrs. General Stuart- 
Gordon came home in state, and astonished the 
neighborhood with many innovations. A new 
and splendid carriage was set up—five Arabian 
horses purchased—servants put in livery—three 
white domestics engaged, namely, a Parisian girl 
as lady’s maid, an English matron as housekeeper, 


» and a French cook. 


What was the harm of it? It was not extrav- 
agance. General Stuart-Gordon could well af- 
ford twice the expenditure. It made everybody 
happy, (except Mrs. Armstrong ;) it gave people 
employment, and circulated idle money. As for 
the darkeys, they were delighted with their new 
liveries as ever raw recruits with new uniform, or 
baby boys with their first breeches. 

The day succeeding the arrival, the two ladies 
were seated together in the luxurious boudoir of 
Britannia. 

“In truth, my dear Louise, you could have 
done nothing with this establishment without me! 
You would never have thought of any improve- 
ments! You would have received no suggestion 
from the gentlemen of the family. Men are 
apathetic in domestic matters—never think of re- 
fining their own comforts, while yet they keenly 
relish these comforts when quietly falling in their 
daily life. I admire keen and delicate senses, as 
an evidence of perfect physical development, but 
I do not like to see a lofty mind always debased 
in the service of these senses. I would not have 
the General thinking always of his dinner, his 
lounge, and his chibaque, though it gives me 
pleasure to see that he enjoys them, when, in the 
slipping off of the hours, they properly succeed 
physical or intellectual exertion.” 

Louise was pale, dispirited, disinclined to con- 
verse at all, still less to cavil at anything Brit- 
annia might say or do. 

“You are so pensive, Louise—and you always 
are, even by the side of Louis. By the way, where 
is the young gentleman this morning?” 

“Gone over to the Crags to see Miss Somer- 
ville. Fle seemed very anxious to meet her, and 
so he left me immediately after breakfast.” 

“]T wish he would not go there,” said Britan- 
nia; then, immediately repenting her hasty 
speech, she paused abruptly. ‘ 

Louise looked at her with a slightly querulons 
expression upon her pretty features, and asked— 

“ Why, Britannia—mhy do you wish Louis 
would not go there ?” 

“ My love, it is time to dress; some one will be 
calling here to-day ; ring for Fleurine.” 

“But, Brighty, why do you wish Louis would 
not call at the Crags?” persisted Louise, glancing 
keenly but furtively at Britannia’s face. 

Mrs. Stuart-Gordon turned her eyes full upon 
the face of Louise, and, looking at her steadily, 
replied, slowly and gravely— 

“Because Susan Somerville is a grief-stricken 
woman, and the visit of a gay young bridegroom 
may be unwelcome, as unsuitable.” 

Louise dropped her eyes beneath the steady, 
rebuking gaze, and sighed. 

“Now, Mrs. Louis, will you please to dress for 
dinner?” 

“Oh, Britannia, I will dress; but I want to see 
my mother so much !” 

“The carriage is at your command, Mrs. 
Louis.” 

“ Oh, Britannia, I cannot go alone! The Gen- 
eral might not like it—Louis might not ””—— 

“TT hope there is not a negro on this plantation 
as great a slave as you are, Mrs. Louis. Why 
should they dislike it? Why should they stop 
you if they did! You pay a poor compliment to 
General and Mrs. Stuart-Gordon. If they dis- 
liked any act of yours, Louise, believe me, nei- 
ther would think of imposing a single restraint 
upon your actions; and, indeed, I should very 
much dislike to see them make theattempt. Poor 
little thing, you have been confined and fettered 
80 long, that you have lost the use of yourself. 
You are rree! Can I not electrify you with 
the fact into some life ! Pray use your freedom 
alittle. Ring and order your carriage at your 
own house ; and go—try it, to see how it will 
feel! Heavens, child! are you all torpor ?” 

. Yes! why don’t you Swacerr, Louise! make 
& big fuss—sail about the house—order the ser- 
vants—order the horses—order the master him- 
self—make everybody stand around yon, or pitch 
over each other, in their haste to do your bid- 
ding! Oh! you'd see how Id do it! How do 
you do, Brighty?” exclaimed the Ger-Paloon, 
who had swooped suddenly down into this soft 
cushat’s nest, 


“How do you do, Miss Lion ? I am pleased to 
receive you.” 

“Dear Gertrude! what a surprise! We did 
hot hear you come up!” 

“How could you hear me run up on those soft 
Woolly carpets ? Lord! I wonldn’t live in this 





house for two General Stuart-Gordons! I 
couldn’t make noise here; if one shouted, the 
sound would be smothered in satin and down. 
What a place!” 

“ Sit down, Gertrude!” 

“Can’t. Don’t like the looks of the place; 
besides, I was just going over to the Crags to see 
poor, dear Susan, and | thought I would not pass 
you. I thought I would just run up and see you, 
Mrs. Stuart-Gordon. i 

“ You put quite a surprise upon us,” said Bri- 
tannia. 

“A shock, why don’t you say? I ‘spose I 
ought to have rung! Lord! 1 never had pa- 
tience to wait until a servant came to open the 
door, and a lady came down. I never indulged 
Mrs. Armstrong—even her High-loftiness—in 
such notions. Oh! have you seen your mother, 
Louise ?” 

“Oh, no, dear Gertrude! 
heard from her for four months. 
that! How is she, Gertrude? 
me?” 

“Mrs. Armstrong keeps very close house—sees 
no one but the minister and the doctor ”— 

“The doctor! Is my mother in bad health?” 

“Well, x0; I do not think so, but having 
nothing else to amuse herself with, she thinks of 
nothing but herself, her own body, and her own 
soul—which ig the reason, I suppose.” 

“Oh Brighty, you hear! My mother in bad 
health!” 

“I do not believe it!” said Mrs. Stuart- 
Gordon. 

“ Well, good bye, good bye! I must go, I must 
go! I should smother in sweets here! 


“ Some love to roam o’er the wide sea foam, 
Where the shrill winds whistle free, 

Bat a chosen band in a mountain land, 
And a home in the woods for me!” 


And, singing and shouting, she ran and bounded 
down the stairs and out of the house. 

“Oh, Brighty! doyou mark that! My mother 
in bad health !” 

“T do not believeso, Louise. Her minister and 
physician visit to amuse her, while they eat her 
dinners.” 

“Oh, Brighty, this family estrangement is 
killing to me; it is, indeed it is! Four months 
I have not heard from my mother! ‘, her only 
child, who never left her an hour during sixteen 
years. Oh, Brighty! go with me to see her!” 
“My dear Louise, | will attend you, if posi- 
tively necessary, but my opinion is that you had 
better go alone. My visit might not be accept- 
able.” 

“But oh, Brighty! do go. Surely you owe 
that much to my mother !” 

“T sent her our cards yesterday, she therefore 
knows that we are at home!” 

“ That was a proud thing in you to do, Brigh- 
t 1? 

‘TI was dealing with a proud woman !” 

“Tt would have been more friendly to have 
driven over to Mont Crystal, this morning!” 

“ Mrs. Armstrong should call here.” 

“Oh, Britannia! Britannia! do not cherish 
pride in view of all God’s bountiful blessings to 
you! Go with me to Mont Crystal! Make the 
first advance yourself; you are the younger. 
This quarrel must be reconciled! It must! it 
must! It kills me! Oh, Britannia! I am not 
strong! I suffer so much! [ eat nothing, scarcely ! 
I sleep but little, and I am growing so feeble. 
I am sinking under it, Britannia! [ shall die! 
Look how thin Iam!” And the poor child turned 
up her muslin sleeves and held up the two slim- 
mest little white wrists that ever were seen. 
“Poor little arms! poor, dear little arms!” 
said Brighty, taking them and kissing them. 
“ Come, sit in my lap, Louise, 1 want to pet you !” 
and she held out her arms. Louise dropped into 
them, sobbing. “Louis loves you so much, my 
dear! You ought to be happy.” 

“Ah! how can I while this estrangement lasts ? 
Oh! I feel a sense of guilt, of treachery even, 
in the comfort I receive from Louis’s affection !” 

“Sweet Providence! was there-ever such a 
perverted head! You have been taught from 
your earliest infancy up, as a religion, to wor- 
ship your mother, only her, and have been mis- 
led in respect to all your other womanly duties. 
But, poor thing, I will not distress you! I will 
go with you!” And touching the bet!, “Send 
Mrs. Louis’s maid to her dressing-room,” she 
said to the servant who obeyed the summons. 
The man bowed and withdrew. ‘Now, love, go 
make your toilet.” 

Britannia proceeded to make hers. In truth, 
Britannia herself desired the reconciliation of the 
families. A house divided against itself cannot 
stand. Britannia knew that the houses of Mont 
Crystal and of the Isle of Rays were all-powerful 
united ; that, divided, they parted the influence 
over the neighborhood. Besides, Britannia saw 
that Gen. Stuart-Gordon, whom she adored, was 
himself uneasy at this estrangement, and she wish- 
ed to see him comfortable. In addition to this, 

3righty rather admired Mrs. Armstrong in some 
respects—rather sympathized with her’pride, and 
cherished rather pleasant recollections of her late 
home at Mont Crystal. The reader must have 
observed one peculiarity of Brighty—namely, the 
propensity to look on the bright side of every 
event and the fair side of every character ; thus, 
though she perceived the darker traits of Mrs. 
Armstrong’s character, she never dwelt upon 
them in her heart ; and though she had experi- 
enced some disagreeable things at Mont Crystal, 
she only brought away with her its pleasant mem- 
ories. This was no happy system of philosophy 
with Brighty ; it was simply her happy nature. 
And then Britannia sympathized with Louise’s 
sorrow, and with Louis, as suffering with Louise. 
Lastly, Brighty, like her old General, was too 
cordial-hearted not to like family peace and good 
fellowship.. But as there is a leaven of unrighte- 
ousness in most human motives, so Brighty took 
a little wicked, womanish pleasure in going in 
state to make a visit of ceremony at the house 
from which she had been so summarily discharged 
five months before. Britannia made a grand toi- 
let. Brighty became a rich and tasteful costume 
perfectly. Her appearance was decidedly distin- 
guished. There was an air of high-bred refine- 
ment in the expression of her elegantly chiselled 
profile in repose, and seen beyond the edge of her 
white French hat and drooping plumes. Never 
were satins, velvets, plumes, and cygnet down, 
better bestowed than upon Britannia. Taking a 
little card case of wrought gold in her hand, 
Brighty descended the stairs, where she was soon 
joined by Louise. They entered the carriage, 
and were driven to Mont Crystal. Hopes, fears, 
and anxieties in regard to her reception torturing 
the heart of Louise—a little genial desire for 
family amity, a little feminine exultation, agitating 
the bosom of Brighty, as the carriage crossed the 
bridge between the island and the shore, and 
wound up the hill, bringing them in sight of the 
splendid front of Mont Crystal. The carriage 
drew up before the massive iron-bound green gate 
always kept closed. The porter opened it, and 
the carriage drove up the broad avenue, flanked 
on each side by a row of locust trees, and stopped 
before the door. A footman alighted from be- 
hind, and opened the door. The heart of Louise 
paused in its beatings—she could scarcely sit— 
she grew pale. Britannia gave her footman her 
card—Mrs. Gen. Stuart-Gorpon. 

“ Take this to Mrs. Armstrong.” 

The man bowed, and waited to receive that of 
Mrs. Louis. 

“Tell mother I’m here, and dying to see her,” 
faltered the half-fainting Louise. 

The footman went up the broad marble steps, 
rung, sent in the card. Brighty watched him 
from the carriage. She smiled to herself, her 
cheeks flushed, her eyes danced. 

“Oh! she will not receive us, | know perfectly 
well, now,” said Brighty. 

Brighty was mistaken. “Mrs. Armstrong’s 
compliments, and she feels grateful for Mrs. Gen. 
Stuart-Gordon’s call, and begs that she will 
alight.” 

Brighty’s heart smote her for pride, yanity, and 
injustice, in an instant. 

“ What word did mother send to me—what to 
me?” asked Louise, nervously. 

The footman bowed—* Nothing more, madam” 

“Oh! Britannia! she is angry with me! why 
is she angry with me?” 

“ My love, there is some mistake ; your message 
“was not delivered. There is some mistake— 
alight!” 

hey descended from the carriage, and walked 
up the stairs, Louise clinging, half fainting, to 
the arm of Britannia. They were shown into the 
west saloon—the crimson drawing-room; and 
going down its whole wen oe they seated them- 
selves upon the crimson satin sofa in the of 
the bay window. The eyes of Brighty sparkled 
as she remembered that just six months befor 
Seated on that very sofa, her eyes had filled with 
fears at receiving offers of hospitality from two 
or girls, who her poverty and homeless 
trast to that ee chacat Fer 
' was her Poe on! For 
Lonise—she | tof the day when she sat 
bs an that sofa a bride—happy in the love 
her sacha her husband—happy in the 


s 


I have not even 
Just think of 
Can you tell 














fatherly affection of General Stuart-Gordon, and 
in the friendship of Britannia and her young 
companions. Who could have foreseen the blight 
that fell upon her joy! The door opened, and 
Mrs. Armstrong sailed in. 

She always sailed—her stately form, ample 
robes, and slow gliding step, forcibly suggested 
the idea of a frigate under full sail. Louise arose 
to meet her, but growing very weak, she sank 
again into her seat. Mrs. Armstrong approached, 
and offering her hand to Britannia, who rose re- 
spectfully to receive her, she said— _ 

“Tam happy to see you, Mrs. Stuart-Gordon. 
Permit me to offer you my best wishes for your 
happiness in your new position.” 

Britannia curtsied, sat down, and said—“ I hope 
you have been well since I had the pleasure of 
seeing you last, Mrs. Armstrong.” 

“ Quite well, I am much obliged to you. Your 
appearance saves me the necessity of inquiring 
after your health, and leaves me only the pleasure 
of congratulating you upon the subject.” Then 
turniug to Louise, she said— 

“ My daughter !” 

“ My dear mother!” 

They embraced—Louise sobbed. 

“T cannot say the same for Mrs. Louis—she 
does not look well,” said Mrs. Armstrong, sitting 
down in her easy chair. 

“I am sorry to admit that Mrs. Louis does not 
enjoy geod health. I have no doubt, however, 
that meeting with you, madam, will restore her.” 

Mrs. Armstrong looked at her daughter again, 
and with more scrutiny. She was more than ever 
impressed with the fearful change in Louise’s ap- 
pearance. 

“Come here, my daughter! Mrs. Stuart-Gor- 
don, will you excuse us? You will find some ad- 
mirable prints on yonder table. I would have 
an interview with my daughter.” 

“Oh! certainly, certainly, Mrs. Armstrong! I 
am no stranger at Mont Crystal.” 

Mrs. Armstrong left the room with her daugh- 
ter. They went up stairs, into her chamber. 

“Well, my child! you are looking around upon 
this room—what emotion does the view awaken 
in your bosom ?” 

“Oh! mother! mother!” exclaimed Louise, 
throwing herself upon the bosom of her mother. 

They sat down upon a lounge. 

“ You are looking very thin and pale, Louise!” 

“Oh! mother, I have suffered so much !” 

“Ts Louis kind to you?” 

“Oh! mother, good as Heaven to me.” 

“ And General Stuart-Gordon ?” 

“Pets me like a pet kitten, mamma.” 

“ And Mrs. Stuart-Gordon ?” 

“Treats me better than she treats herself. 
Nurses me as though I were her baby, mamma.” 

“ You are very happy, then ?” 

“Oh! no, mamma!” 

“Why not?” 

“Oh! mamma, this estrangement!” 

“Tt is very serious, then, on their part. 
speak of me with great aversion !” 

“ Oh, no! dearest mamma! there is no member 
of the family who does not deplore it, I am sure ; 
who would not do anything to heal the breach.” 

“You are looking very pale, Louise, but per- 
haps there is a natural cause for this,” said the 
dowager, taking her hand, and looking in her 
face. 

. & Ma’am ?” 

Mrs. Armstrong put a question. 

“Oh! no, mamma; no! no!” replied Louise, 
blushing like a peony. No! no,mamma! nothing 
of the sort! It was the parting with you, mamma, 
without taking leave of you. It was the not hear- 
ing from you for so long, mamma. And you are 
looking haggard, mamma; you have been sick.” 

“T have been sick at heurt, Louise!” 

“ My dear mother !” 

“T have been alone, Louise.” 

“Oh! my dear mother, if you knew how glad 
I should have been to have had you with us, or to 
have been with you!” _ 

“But, Louise, are you quite sure of what you 
tell me?” 

“Oh! very sure, dear mamma. Please don’t 
ask me,” plead Louise, crimsoning with confusion. 

“We will rejoin Mrs. Stuart-Gordon now. 
That was all I wished to ascertain,” said the dow- 
ager, with a diabolical smile, which was happily 
lost upon her daughter. 

“ And, mamma, this misunderstanding shall be 
reconciled, shall it not ?” 

“Yes, my daughter, as far as it lies in my 
power.” 

“Oh! thank you, dear, dear mamma. 
now I shall be happy again.” 

They went down stairs, and entered the crim- 
son drawing-room. Britannia was standing at 
the table, looking over some prints. She turned 
smilingly to meet the mother and daughter. She 
saw nothing in Mrs. Armstrong’ face, always 
cold and impassible; but she saw in Louise’s ra- 
diant eyes that peace was about to be proclaimed. 

“Mrs. Stuart-Gordon, have you any engage- 
ment for to-morrow ?” 

“None, madam. Mrs. Louis and myself are 
perfectly at your disposal to-morrow.” 

“ Then I will waive ceremony, and dine at the 
Isle of Rays to-morrow.” 

Britannia curtsied low, in acknowledgment of 
this grace. Louise caught her mother’s hand and 
raised it to her lips. a 

“We shall be most happy to receive you, 
madam,” said Britannia. 

“Oh mamma! Louis and the General will be 
80 overjoyed !” 

Soon after, the ladies took their leave. 

“A proud, presuming huzzy,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Armstrong, as the carriage rolled away. “How 
dare she, after ejecting my daughter from her 
full position in that family—how dare she come 
here, with her carriage and liveried servants, to 
insult me and to triumph over me? My ex-gov- 
erness! I hate her! hate her! She blasts my 
sight. I wish she were dead. I cannot bring 
about her death, but—I will see if she does not 
tramp from the Isle of Rays. I thiuk I have the 
lever by which to move her! Yes, my lady 
Britannia, you shall tramp. We want no second 
brood of children growing up in the Isle of 
Rays.” 

The carriage of the Stuart-Gordons returned 
to the Isle of Rays. The level beams of the set- 
ting sun were glancing aslant the island, as the 
carriage, recrossing the bridge, wound on between 
rows of cool shade trees around the circular road 
that led up to the front entrance of the Island 
Palace. The whole front of crystal windows 
flashed back in streams of dazzling light the very 
last rays of the level sun, as the carriage paused 
before the portals. 

General Stuart-Gordon was standing, smiling, 
on the marble steps, waiting to receive his ladies. 
He advanced to meet them as they alighted— 

“ Welcome home, ladies !” he said, gladly, as he 
opened his arms, and, receiving them both in one 
embrace, pressed them together to his bosom. 
“ You are radiating beauty this evening, my lady 
Britannia!” he exclaimed, as Brighty, just per- 
mitting him to touch her brow with his lips, 
sprung gaily past him into the house. “ And you, 
also, my little Louise!” he added, detaining her 
in her intended flight. “One would say that 
something highly agreeable had happened to you.” 

“Qh! there has! there has! I have seen moth- 
er! dear mother! and it is all made up, and she 
is coming here to-morrow. Are you not glad » 

“ You have just seen ‘mother, little darling! 
Well, then, come and kiss father Q : 

“Oh, I will! I will! I will give you the kiss 
mother left upon my lips at parting. It shall be 
a peace offering—a love offering; take it!” and 
Louise clasped her arms around his neck and 
pressed her lips fervently to his. 

“ You are a sweet girl, Louise!” - 

“But, oh! did you hear me say that mother 
was coming here to-morrow !” 

“Yes, love, I did! and she shall have such a 
welcome as shall make her forget everything un- 
pleasant that has passed between us; and now, 
my dear, I must go and thank Brighty for having 
taken you to Mont Crystal so soon.” 

“ Has Louis returned ?” 

“No, darling, not yet. Now run, and get 
ready for dinner, or we shall have to dine by can- 
die-light. Yes, we positively shall have to do 
that, any how.” 

Louise hurried off to her room. Upon her 
dressing-table she found a note from Louis. 
Opening it hastily, she read : 

“Dearest: Sudden and urgent business calls 
me to Peakville. I shall not be able to return to- 
night. L.” 


They 


Now, 


[TO BE CONTINUED.] 


MICHIGAN. 


We perceive by the last Detroit Peninsular 
Freeman, that the Free Soil Central Committee 
have called a State Convention, to meet at Mar- 
shall on the 28th instant, of all who are 
to the extension of slavery beyond its present 
limits, “ to deliberate the best means to con- 
cehtrate the public ment of this State in such 
a manner that its influence may beh - meryoe 

_the questions concerning slavery, which now agi- 
tate the Union.” — meet ie 





FROW IOWA. 
Fort Manson, April 1, 1850. 
To the Editor of the National Era: 

Euclosed I send you a call for a public meeting, 
which was held here last Saturday ; its object you 
can examine. In response to*the call, the meeting 
was held, and adopted resolutions and a preamble 
expressive of its views ‘on the important subjects 
which it was convened to consider. The call is 
signed by men of all political parties, and, as far 
as it goes, is a fair expression of the people of this 
State on the questions at issue. The resolutions, 
&c., adopted at said meeting will be forwarded to 
you and our Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress, as soon as possible; and let me add, that 
meetings of a similar kind are called in other 
Parts of the State, without any concert of action 
en our part ; @ meeting which will express almost 
tie same views, was called, to be held at Keokuk, 
Ch Saturday next, 6th April, before we issued our 
gall, or heard of it. Iowa will yet be heard, and 
the voice of her people, I trust, will have some in- 
fluence in the Hails of Congress, in favor of imme- 
diately granting to the people of California those 
rights that the Constitution of the Union says 
new States shal] have. Many of the emigrants to 
that region are our old friends and neigbdors, and 
we know that although most of them <0 there in 
order to odd to the comforts of these they Lave 
left behind, (viz: their families, #11, while there 
they are American citizens, ané are anxious to 
have law, ordey, liberty, prevail in their new 
home. The remarks of cersain gentlemen of the 
Disunion school of polities, made this session in 
Congress in favor of disunion, and the threats 
they have made in cose the; are not permitted to 
extend a system to the Pocific, (over territory 
now absolutely free by law, as Senator Benton has 
fully shown.) that is even by themselves admitted 
to be an evil, snd that tends to interfere with 
and degrade free labor—I say, said remarks and 
threats of a vic‘ent dissolution of Congress, with- 
drawing in a body to leave Congress without a 
quorum, threatening a refusal to vote the usual 
appropriations, &c., are all treated with the con- 
tempt they merit‘in this State. Yes, sir, lowa is 
for Union “nd the Constitution as it is, and glad 
we are that our Senators and Representatives are 
ready to say so. Leta single traitorous hand be 
lifted against its well-being, and the remarks 
made by Senator Houstcn of Texas, and a distin- 
guished member of the House from Peansylvania, 
would be fully realized. Yes, insuch a case, there 
would be “ Millions for defence, but not one cent 
for tribute,” at the mouth of tie Mississippi, or 
anywhere else. It certainly would be a beautiful 
sight that this great nation would present to such 
great lovers of order as Niche'ss of Russia, the 
crowned head of Austria, &c., ii certain restless 
spirits in this Republic vould sucieed in breaking 
up the Union, because they are 10t permitted to 
partition Califo: aia, and play the despot a little 
longer, on @ sma ‘er scale than their European 
brethren. 

I enclose an extract from the Whig and Register, 
published at Keokuk, to show you how they feel 
and speak here; and our Demotratic paper here 
is equally decided in favor of the same positions. 
I cannot help expressing my thinks to the Sena- 
tors and Representatives of the North, and some 
of the South, too, who have takea a stand in favor 
of Union and Freedom. May they long live to 
enjoy the confidence and respec: of their constitu- 
ents, and to assist in maintaining this glorious 
Union, one and indivisible. 

It is due to the Representatives from the State 
of California that they shoudd know how the peo- 
ple of the North look upon tae men who oppose 
their admission, and be preyared to bide their 
time; it will soon come, and that as they want it, 
if, indeed, it his not already, before this is writ- 
ten. We are not willing that the unneighborly 
way in which California has heen treated by some 
politicians should incline them—and of course 
Oregon, also—to an independent existence. They 
have some cause to justify sich a course of con- 
duct at present, but the ultimate successful vindi- 
cation of free principles that they have adopted, 
their own commercial and political interests, and 
the general welfare of the Union, call on them to 
bear the opposition made against them with pa- 
tience, as it is evident to all who examine the 
subject, that said opposition, if not immediately 
withdrawn, must be overcome, and they admitted 
to enjoy their rights. Yours; respectfully, 
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REMARKS OF MR. BAKER, OF ILLINOIS. 
IN THE , 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
On the acceptance of Mr. Grinnll’s offer of vessels 
for the Sir John Franklin Expedition. 

Mr. BAKER said : 

I propose to detain the Honse a few moments, 

to express my hearty assent to the resolutions 
under discussion ; and I have deemed it proper 
to say something in their support, because I rep- 
resent a district very remote from the ocean, yet 
one whose inhabitants feel a kindly sympathy for 
the distirguished navigator, for whom I trust re- 
newed search is to be made. It is objected, sir, 
that this was an English expedition, to accom- 
plish British purposes. From whatever port it 
may have sailed, and whatever flag it bore, its 
object was scientific exploration, and its purpose 
was one of universal benefit. Sir John Franklin 
and the gallant men who have shared his perils 
have gone out upon a voyage of discovery, 
prompted by noble impulses. With no guide but 
their own genius and Providence, they have 
sought to accomplish results which are to benefit 
not only England, but America; not only Ameri- 
ca, but the world ; not only this generation, but 
all generations. Sir, I for one acknowledge the 
obligations such an enterprise imposes upon civ- 
ilization everywhere, and I think it just and 
graceful to stamp the expedition which goes to 
its relief with a national character, 
But it is said that the proposed expedition is 
one of a private nature, by which the gentleman 
who equips it seeks to gain some glory to himself. 
Sir, I am glad it isso. I will grant aid to Mr. 
Grinnell now, as readily as I would have done to 
Columbus if I had been a citizen or legislator of 
Spain in the reign of Ferdinand and Isabella. It 
is this generous love of glory which | admire; it 
was this which prompted the “ world-seeking 
Genoese” to the noblest enterprise of any age, 
and kept him firm amid terrified mariners, and on 
an unknown and stormy sea, It is this which 
kindles high hearts to all great enterprises ; and, 
sir, when this love of glory seeks it accomplish- 
ment in noble discovery and princely munificence, 
I not only admire but honor it; andI am hon- 
ored in being allowed to aid it, 

But, sir, the whole American people have an 
interest in these expeditions It ig no longer 
true of England, that she is the “ mistress of the 
ocean ;” we, too, hold our “march upon the 
mountain-wave”—our keels vex every sea; and 
whatever opens new channels of commerce, adds 
to our wealth and dominion. And yet I am dis- 
posed to place the support of this measure upon 
higher ground. It has been said that literature 
belodgs to no age and nocountry. It may be re- 
peated of discovery and invention, as the benefit 
is for all ages and all countries—for the world, 
and for the whole family of man. So, I trust, 
an enlightened statesmanship will send forth, in 
the name of this great nation, messages of conso- 
lation and succor to the absent—not alone to re- 
lieve them, but also to assure all who may suc- 
ceed them in the paths of adventurous peril, that 
they shall neither be neglected nor forgotten. 
Nor should the sacredness of misfortnne be over- 
looked. If these men had sought the northern 
seas for mere private gain, even then the great- 
ness of their danger would reach the American 
heart. The noble woman who looks out upon the 
“melancholy main” with eyes shining with hope, 
yet dimmed with tears, does not and cannot ap- 
peal to usin vain. For one, I shall respond to 
the call. Here is a public-spirited American 
merchant, who, with a munificence equalling the 
merchant princes of Florence, equips his vessels 
and proposes to traverse the unknown regions of 
the North to restore distinguished men to the 
world, and husbands and fathers to their homes. 
He asks the protection of our name and our laws. 
Sir, let him have them. Let us put our flag at 
the mast-head, our laws <r the deck, our pro- 
tection around the ship. [t may be our stars may 
first gleam upon those watching eyes. Think 
you, sir, they will not hail them with a wilder 
joy when they come to tell them that America 
conducts the search ? 

But it is said that this sympathy is felt for Sir 
John Franklin because he bears a title. Sir, the 
title has been earned. It was earned, I believ, 
as Sir James Ross and Sir John Parry have 
earned theirs—by courage and devotion, by endu- 
rance and skill. The deeds which secure those 
titles give a nobler distinction than titles can 
bestow ; they live when titles are f and 
the men who perform them are nobles, by “a 
higher patent and an earlier creation.” 

agree, Mr. Speaker, with the honorable gen- 





‘th from Virginia, [Mr. Bayty,] that his ex- 
praia, Rinctheising the proposed expedition 


asa “wild goose chase,” was most unfortunate ; 
is not worthy of his taste, nor does it do jus- 
tice to his kindness. Sir, I trust these brave 
men are yet safe. And if so, the gentleman 
might have found, in the freshness and vari- 
ety of his reading, an analogy far more cor- 
rect and no less elegant than the one with which 
he has favored us. It is Bryant, I believe, sir, 
who, in some of the most touching lines he has 
given the world, describes the solitary way of the 
wild bird in heaven, though distant and unseen,the 
lonely not uncared for. Let us hope that, like 
that bird, these wanderers may be watched by a 
gracious eye, and by that benignant 
" Power whose care 
Teaches their way along that trackless coast, 
The desert and illimitable air— 
Lone, wandering, but not lost.’’ 
se eae nei 


From the Ci ti (O.) G: Whig. 


SENATOR CHASE ON THE COMPROMISE, 


The speech of Mr. Chase in the United States 
Senate, March 26th,on Mr. Clay’s compromise 
resolutions, fills nearly fifteen columns of the Na- 
tional Intelligencer. [t is marked by Mr. Chase’s 
characteristic research and ability, and may be 
ranked among the ablest efforts which have been 
elicited in the Senate in the protracted debates 
upon the subjects of slavery, the Proviso, the ad- 
mission of California, and topics kindred to these. 
We are desivous that Mr. Chase should be heard 
by our readers, but are obliged to limit ourselves 
to a brief synopsis of the points advanced by him. 
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THE VOICE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 


The following resolves have passed both branch- 
es of the Massachusetts Legislature: 

Whereas the people of Massachusetts, acting 
under a solemn sense of duty, have deliberately 
and repeatedly avowed their purpose to resist the 
extension of slavery into the National Territo- 
ries, or the admission of new slave States into the 
Union, and, for these ends, to apply in every 
practical mode the principles of the Ordinance of 
1787 ; also, to seek the abolition of slavery and 
the slave trade in the District of Columbia, and 
the withdrawal of the power and influence of the 
General Government from the support of slavery, 
so far as the same may be constitutionally done; 
and whereas the important questions now before 
the country make it desirable that these convic- 
tions should be reaffirmed ; Therefore, 

Resolved, That the people of Massachusetts 
earnestly insist upon the application by Congress 
of the Ordiuance of 1787, with all possible sanc- 
tions and solemnities of law, to the territorial pos- 
sessions of the Union, in all parts of the con- 
tinent, and for all coming time. 

Resolved, That the people of Massachusetts 
cherish the Union with unabated attachment ; 
that they will support the Constitution ; that, ap- 
preciating the inestimable benefits flowing from 
it, they believe it better for all parties and sec- 
tions, with reference to any existing evils, to wait 
and work patiently under and through the Con- 
stitution, than to destroy it; and they have no 
doubt that they hold these sentiments in common 
with overwhelming majorities of the people of 
these United States; but, in any event, they will 
follow their principles, deterred by no threats of 
disunion and no fear of consequences. 

Resolved, That the integrity and permanence of 
American power on the Pacific Ocean, the in- 
crease of our commerce and wealth, the extension 
of our institutions, and the cause of human free- 
dom on this continent, require the immediate ad- 
mission of California into this Union, with her 
present Constitution, without reference to any 
other question or measure whatever. 

Resolved, That the sentiments of the people of 
Massachusetts, as expressed in their legal enact- 
ments, in relation to the delivering up of fugitive 
slaves, remain unchanged; and inasmuch as the 
legislation necessary to give effect to the clause of 
the Constitution relating to this subject is within 
the exclusive jurisdiction of Congress, we hold it 
to be the duty of that body to pass such laws only 
in regard thereto #8 will be sustained by the pub- 
lic sentiment of the free States, where such laws 
are to be enforced, and which shall especially se- 
cure to all persons, whose surrender may be 
claimed, as having escaped from labor and service 
in other States, the right of having the validity of 
such claim determined by a jury in the State 
where such claim is made. 

Resolved, That the people of Massachusetts, in 





| the maintainance of these their well-known and 


invincible principles, expect that all their officers 
and representatives will adhere to them, at all 
times, on all occasions, and under all circum- 
stances. 

Resolved, That his Excellency the Governor be 
requested to transmit a copy of these resolutions 
to each of the Senators and Representatives of 
Massachusetts, in the Congress of the United 
States. 


For the National Era, 


SLAVERY SINFUL IN ITSELF, 


AND NON-FELLOWSHIP OF THOSE PRACTICING 
IT THE DUTY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 
No. 10. 

OBJ ECTIONS—Continued. 
10th. Otherg, again, perverting the design of 
Scripture, say: “We must be subject to the 
powers that be”” What they mean by this man- 
gled quotation from Rom. xiii, 1, is, that the laws 
of the land have sanctioned slavery, and we 
Christians must not oppose these laws, but let the 
relation of master and slave alone until legislators 
shall choose to repeal the existing laws. This ob- 
jection is often raised in our land. We reply: 
1. The laws of Kentucky require no man to 
buy slaves; nor do they prevent him from eman- 
cipating those he now owns; nor do they forbid 
liberty of speech and of the press to non-slave- 
holders and others in opposing slavery ; but guar- 
anty to all liberty of speech and the press in the 
most explicit terms. See present Constitution, 
article x, section 7. 
2. The text, correctly quoted, was never 
designed to teach that we should refrain from 
religious duty, because human governments may 
oppose. On the other hand, the Scriptures 
plainly teach that we are not to obey human 
governments when they conflict with conscience— 
when they require acts either impious or immor- 
al. Thus the three Hebrew children refused to 
bow down to Nebuchadnezzar’s golden image, 
though commanded so to do by the laws of the 
land. The Hebrew midwives refused to put to 
death the male children, though the King had 
commanded it. And when the Sanhedrim—“ the 
powers that be ””—commanded Peter and John to 
speak no more in the name of Jesus, they replied, 
“Whether it be right in the sight of God to 
hearken unto you more than unto God, judgeye.” 
Acts iv, 19. ‘The text, then, construed so as to 
harmonize with other Scriptures, means only that 
we are to be obedient to human governments 
when they coincide with Divine government— 
do not interfere with religious or moral duties. 
To this the context agrees, when it declares that 
rulers are to be a terror to evil doers, and that 
they are to be the “ministers of good to those 
who do right” See verses 3d and 4th. 

The question to be settled by the Apostle was 
not whether we should in all cases obey rulers, 
even when they stood opposed to religious duty. 

This point had been settled. But Judaizing 
teachers having taught that Christians, being in 
allegiance to God, ought not to obey heathen or 
idolatrous governments in any thing, this er- 
ror the Apostle corrected, by enjoining the gen- 
eral principle of obedience, declaring that gov- 
ernment is of Divine appointment ; and ruling in 
their appropriate sphere, rulers are to be obeyed. 
But this obedience to government is not, from 
what we have seen, to be so construed as to hin- 
der us from doing duty to God or to man. 

3. These objectors do not suppose that their 
obedience “to the powers that be” is to be so 
construed as to prevent them from acting in the 
temperance cause and other questions of reform. 
Though dram-selling is sanctioned by the laws of 
the land, yet they feel that neither individual 
Christians nor churches should sanction the prac- 
tice. We should be careful that in our eagerness 
to find excuses to free us from action and respon- 
sibility, we do not “steal the livery of Heaven to 
serve the devil in.” 

11th, Others say, “slavery is a political matter, 
and as such Christians have nothing to do with 
it.” We ask— 

1. Have not Christians political rights and 
political duties as well as other people? And if 
80, is it not right to talk, write, and read, about 
these rights and duties, so that we may act intel- 
ligently and right ? 

2. Slavery is one of those subjects which 
involves both a political and moral or religious 
question. It is political because it involves a 
fandamental principle in human government— 
personal liberty ; and because governments have 
legislated upon it. It also involves a moral or 
religions question, because it takes away from 








man his dearest right—his right to personal 


ownership ; it violates a fandamental principle of 
God’s religion, “ Love to our neighbor as our- 
selves,” and it involves a positive duty on our 
part: “Remember those in bonds as bound with 
them ”—Heb. xiii, 3. “Do unto others as you 
would they should do to you;” and at the judg- 
ment day Christ will say to those who neglect 
his representatives or his creatures: “ Inasmuch 
as ye did it not to one of the least of these my 
creatures, (that is, as the context shows, acts of 
mercy,) yedid it not tome. Depart, ye cursed, into 
everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and. his 
angels.” It is at the peril of our souls’ salvation 
to neglect to plead and labor for the oppressed. 
It is a religious duty. “ Pure and undefiled reli- 
gion,” says James, “is to visit the fatherless and 
the widow in their affliction, and to keep our- 
selves unspotted from the world.” Every man 
knows that it is as much our duty to visit the 
motherless in their affliction, as the fatherless. 
But the design in the text is, to take specific ca- 
ses, the fatherless and the widow, as illustrations 
of a general principle—mercy or love—and there- 
by show that religion consists in two things : acts 
of mercy to man, and purity before God, answer- 
ing to what is taught in other places, that religion 
consists in love to God and love to man. To 
plead for the oppressed is then a religious duty. 

3. Christians do not excuse themselves from 
duty or responsibility on other questions, merely 
because they may have also a political character 
or aspect. The observance of the Sabbath, dram- 
selling, adultery, theft, and murder, all these are 
poMtical questions—the Legislatures have passed 
laws concerning them. But do Christians and 
churches plead that they have nothing to do with 
these questions, because they are political ques- 
tions? Will the preachers be silent, and will 
the churches refuse discipline on these questions, 
becanse the Legislatures have passed laws con- 
cerning them? No! And they would not refuse 
to speak and act on this question of slavery, were 
it not for interest, fear of publicsentiment, or, with 
some, false notions of religious duty. 

We have frequently noticed that some of these 
preachers, Christians, and churches, do not refuse 
action when they have a chance to please public 
sentiment, promote the interest of the master, 
and rivet tighter the chains of the slave. We 
awfully fear that some of these Christians are 
not dealing faithfully with their own souls, as 
well as neglecting God’s poor. 

The religion of Christ, as illustrated by him- 
self, makes it not our duty to pass by on the 
other side, as the Priest and Levite did, but to go 
to the suffering man, pour in. his wounds the oil 
and the wine of comfort, place him upon our own 
beast, take him to the inn, a place where his 
wants can be supplied, thrust our hands in our 
pockets and defray expenses, until the robbed 
and bruised man is healed. This is the religion 
of Christ. 

12th. “ Well,” says another, “I believe slavery 
is a great sin, and that the church onght not to 
fellowship it, but these divisions and discussions 
cause so much fuss and opposition that I think 
they do more harm than good—peace is best.” 

True, peace is best; but to be lasting, and ac- 
ceptable to God, it must be on right princi- 
ples. James says, “The wisdom which is from 
above is first pure, then peaceahle—full of mercy 
and good fruits, without partiality, and without hy- 
pocrisy.” James iii, 17. Buttosustain churches 
practicing or sanctioning “the most atrocious of 
all evils,” “the sum of all villanies ”—man- 
stealing, extortion, adultery, and fornication—is 
this “ruriry?” is this the wisdom sent down 
from above, and recorded in 1 Cor., v, 10, 11, 13, 
and 1 Tim.,i,10? Brother, good as are your in- 
tentions, and much as you think it religion, it is 
the prompting of selfish ease, the policy that 
cries, “a little more folding of the hands to 
sleep ”—of the sloth that sleeps well fed from the 
mangled carcasses of others. 

Yes, reader, at the present time, in our own 
State, and in all the States of the South, the 
slave-coffles may be seen marching in sad proces- 
sion along our highways. The groans of inno- 
cent men and women, sold by members of our 
churches, may be heard in ovr prisons, and the 
clanking of their chains in our streets. And you 
need but read the journals of the day, or open 
your eyes and look around you, to be convinced 
of the fact. And all this without a single word 
of rebuke or admonition from the churches. Yes, 
brother, your ease is bought by the smothered 
groans of fathers, the wailing of mothers, and 
the shrieks of innocent children—the crushed 
rights of three millions of slaves, and the damna- 
tion of masters, mistresses, sons, and daughters, 
tormenting each other with death-groans. Will 
you ask for peace upon such conditions ? 
And do you expect to expel such an enemy 
without a struggle? Can you extract a tooth of 
many fangs without pain, or dig up the sturdy 
oak of the forest without blows? And when an 
institution like American slavery has shot its 
roots deep, entwined around the interests and 
prejudices of men, pervading every department of 
society, entrenched behind law, feignedly sanc- 
tioned by religion, and hallowed by time—are we 
to expect such an institution to be removed with- 
out commotion? ‘Those who do, declare at once 
their own faint hearts, or a want of reflection. 
Let not our ecclesiastical bodies any longer boast 
of the ease with which they disposed of the claims 
of three millions of slaves—of the lullabys they 
sung, and the harmony they enjoyed in rejecting 
the piteous cry of the poor bondmen. @ 
There were those in olden time who cried, 
“ Peace, peace, when there was no peace.” And 
shalla Christian now ask for peace when the 
stone out of the wall and the beam out of the 
timber is ready to cry out—when the public 
mind is surging like a troubled ocean, and the 
crash of falling churches, daubed with untem- 
pered mortar, is like the sound of a coming earth- 
quake? He is a faint-hearted physician that 
can’t probe the wound to the bottom, and bring 
out the festering cause. 
Also, the Saviour has told us that he “came 
not to send peace, but asword.”” Math. x, 34. 
That is, although the Gospel itself is pure and 
gentle in its tendencies, yet those practicing in- 
iquitous systems or wrongs of any kind will op- 
pose it, even to the sundering of father and son, 
mother and daughter. See ver. 37. “And a 
man’s foes shall be they of his own household.” 
But mark, “He that loveth. father or mother 
more than me, is not worthy of me; and he that 
loveth son or daughter more than me, is not wor- 
thy of me.” 
And let us consider the example of Christ, who 
left the peace and glory which he had with the 
Father, came down to earth, and in his labors of 
doing good, suffered privation, hardship, persecu- 
tion, and shame. Yes “the chastisemert of our 
peace was laid on him” And shall not we, who 
have freely received, freely give? ‘ 
So long as we wear the name of Christ, of 
Chistian, let us blush for shame, if we ever again 
ask for peace whilst a single slave piteously 
groans beneath the galling yoke or the clanking 
chain. Joun G. Fer. 
Cabin Creek, Kentucky. 

[To BE CONTINTED.] 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY 
SOCIETY. 


The Tenth Anniversary of this Society was 
held in the Broadway Tabernacle, New York, 
May 7th, at three o’clock, P. M. Selections of 
Scripture were read, and prayer offered. 
The following abstract of the Annuat Report 
was then presented by the Corresponding* Secre- 
tary, Lewis Tappan: 
The Report shows that the intention of our 
forefathers in esteablishing the great principle of 
the equality of man has, thus far, been most sig- 
nally defeated by an oligarchy of a twenty-fifth 
part of the legal voters, who by menace and 
strategy have contrived to govern the nation 
during three-fourths of the time since the Govern- 
ment was organized. It takes notice of the‘ vicious 
bargain’ imputed to the framers of the Con- 
stitution, and shows that they expected that slavery 
would soon die oom ee that it exists in despite 
of the spirit of the Declaration and Constitution ; 
Slavery has been prevented from extending to 
the Pacific by anti-slavery efforts, and a vigorous 
continuance of them will save New Mexico and 
Utah from the accursed system; Abolitionists are 
called upon to renew their exertions, and to per- 
severe to the end. 
The Executive Committee have employed 
nts to distribute their publications in Califor- 
nia, and have in press an Address to the inhabit- 
ants of New Mexico, both in Spanish and Eng- 
lish, showing the unprofitableness of slave labor ; 
they have incurred considerable expense in issu- 
ing and circulating extensively various anti-sla- 
very publications; they have sent circulars in 
1 numbers into all the free States on the sub- 
ject of petitioning Congress, and a very large 
number of petitions have been presented to that 
body in consequence. The Corresponding Secre- 
tary, who has devoted the principal part of his 





time to the cause the past year, has kept up an 
extensive correspondence, foth’in this’ and’ for. 
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eign countries. The means to carry on the op- 
erations of the Society have been contributed by 
the members of the Committee and other friends 
of the cause, and after all the expenditures, there 
remains in the treasury upwards of two thousand 
dollars. 

A survey of the history of the Anti-Slavery 
cause for the year is then taken, in relation tothe 
action of Ecclesiastical bodies, of Congress, and 
State Legislatures ; reference is made to the dis- 
tribution of the Bible among slaves, to the state 
of religion at the South, to the moral destitution 
of slave States, to the unequal political power of 
the North and South, to the Nashville Convention, 
to the apostacy of Webster, to his new views of the 
Wilmot Proviso, returning fugitives, and Coloni- 
zation Society; to the attempt by Foote and Clay 
to compromise between Freedom and Slavery, to 
the noble effort of Benton, to the moral heroism 
of the Leonidas band of Free-Soilers in Congress, 
to Seward’s high moral position in the Senate, 
to the question respecting fugitives, to the 
iniquitous laws and usages respecting people of 
color, to their improvement in various ways, to 
Caste, to the Colonization Society, to Slavery and 
the Slave Trade as they now exist in Washington 
and the slave States, to the arrogance of the slave 
power, to the treatment of Nothern citizens at the 
South, to the violence on the post office in South 
Carolina, to the moral destitution of the South 
and the corrupt state of its theology, to the in- 
creasing anti-slavery feeling and sentiment at the 
South, to the free and pro-slavery press at the 
North, to the state of things in the West Indies 
and other foreign countries, and to the work de- 
manded of all who hate Slavery and love their 
country. 

ECCLESIASTICAL ACTION, 


A review is taken of the doings of the General 
Assemblies of the Presbyterian Church, O. S. and 
N.S., and of the American Board of Commission- 
ers for Foreign Missions, and mention is made of 
the advice to the latter by the Dutch Reformed 
Church; the position of the American Home 
Missionary Society with regard to slavery is no- 
ticed ; and also a statement made of the action of 
the General Association of Connecticut, Dr. Ba- 
con’s Report, &c., of the New England Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church ; of the op- 
positon of a Southern association to man’s natural 
rights, and the injurious advice and statements 
given by Southern ministers at our theological 
seminaries and public meetings. 

Copious quotations are made of resolutions 
against slavery by the following ecclesiastical 
bodies: The General Association of Mass., Con- 
vention of Congregational ministers of Mass., the 
Presbyteries of Franklin, O., Ottawa, Ill., Marion, 
Io., Indianapolis, Ind., West Alexander, Pa., the 
Synod of Illinois, Free Synod of Cincinnati, Re- 
formed Presbyterian Synod of North America, 
N. Y. Synod of Associate Reformed Church, lowa 
State Convention of Universalists, Independent 
Congregational Church at Brownhelm, O., Cen- 
tral Association of Illinois, the American Baptist 
Free Mission Society, American Missionary As- 
sociation, Wisconsin Conference of Wesleyan 
Methodist Connection, the Christian Anti-Slavery 
Convention at Cincinnati. The latter body re- 
solved unanimously to withdraw from slaveholding 
churches, and churches and ecclesiastical bodies 
holding fellowship with slaveholders, and from 
missionary societies having any connection with 
e sin of slavery. 

It is stated that the General Assembly, 0. 8., 
was memorialized to declare slavery a sin, to pre- 
pare a plan of abolition, and to alter certain terms 
and passages in the Act of 1845, relating to sla- 
very, and that resolutions were adopted, in reply— 
with only one dissenting voice—that the subject 
belongs to secular rather than ecclesiastical legisla- 
tures; that the Assembly has said and done all it 
can with propriety ; that it aims to keep free from 
fanaticism, and to encourage the religious instruc- 
tion of the slave by the slaveholder and the pas- 
tor. Anti-slavery passages have been expunged 
from the Hymn Book and “ Keith’s Evidences,” 
lately published by the Assembly; and its char- 
acter continues pro-slavery. The Report speaks 
of the great parade made by the N.S. Assembly 
in styling slavery asin, &c., and those who hold, 
slaves in the legal sense as sinners against God 
and man, while slaveholding ministers are fellow- 
shiped, and no discipline is recommended to the 
churches; of the attempt made in the Assembly, 
to prevent anti-slavery discussion; and of the 
great dissatisfaction which its proceedings have 
occasioned, especially at the West. 

The Report states that the A. B. C. F. M. dis- 
appointed and grieved the friends of the slave at 
their last meeting; that Mr. Treat’s highly sat- 
isfactory letter has been virtually withdrawn, and 
its position abandoned ; that the Board seems de- 
termined to allow the admission of slaveholders 
into the mission churches. In answer to the doc- 
trine that only the abuses of slavery are sinful, it 
is affirmed that the abuses are part and parcel of 
the system. The Board is conjured to use its in- 
fluence legitimately against slavery, for the recti- 
fication of public sentiment at home, and the pro- 
motion of a higher Christian practice in the 
churches, inasmuch as the more elevated is the 
moral sense of the nation, the more abundant 
will be the aid afforded in the work of mis- 
sions; and it is said that no Mission Board 
can expect to retain the confidence of Christians 
who are opposed to slavery while they refuse to 
exclude the practice of slaveholding from their 
mission churches. 

The prosperous condition and increased re- 
sources of the American Missionary Association is 
mentioned, which is ascribed, under God, to its 
strict anti-slavery character, at home and abroad ; 
also, the success of its colporteurs in distributing 
Bibles in slave States, and of its missionaries in 
establishing churches that have no fellowship with 
slaveholders. 

The American Home Missionary Society is com- 
plained of for requiring that the credentials of its 
missionaries sent into slaveholding communities 
be acceptable to the ministerial body of their de- 
nominatian within whose bounds they are appoint- 
ed to labor ; that, according to common belief, its 
fifty Missionaries in the slave States all receive 
slaveholders to the communion of the church as 
Christians in good standing ; that its missionaries 
in the slave States collect funds for the Society, 
which flow into its common treasury; and it is 
shown that the assertion, that no missionary would 
be suffered to reside or preach in uny slave State, 
who should inculcate an anti-slavery Gospel, is 
incorrect, as missionaries sustained by other so- 
cieties do. preach such a Gospel, and from such 
churches there. 

The Report states that the common opinion, 
that the Methodist Episcoval Church, North, is 
anti slavery, isa mistake; chat the action of the 
General Conference which lcd ¢» the separativa 
was not against slavery or slaveholding by the 
membership or ministry, but simply by ‘he Epis- 
copacy, and that not upon p.inciple, but on the 
ground of expediency, brought about by the 
Southern, and not b, the Northern members, who 
did what they could to prevent it. ic is stated 
that official documents show that there are at the 
prese.i time in the Northern General Conferenc 2 
eight annual Conferences, a part of the whole of 
whose territory is in the slaveholding States, and 
that it is computed that there are in that part of 
the church not less than four thousand slavehold- 
ers, and twenty-seven thousand slaves. 

The Report speaks highly of the thorough anti- 
slavery character of the Wesleyan Methodist Con- 
nection, which has extended its operations through 
all the free States, has twelve yearly Conferences, 
more than twenty thousand communicants, and 
not less than five hundred ministers. three of 
whom are laboring with great success in Virginia 
and North Carolina—one of them having been 
three times put upon his trial in Virginia on the 
accusation of violating the slave laws; ut he is 
still at large, preaching an anti-slavery Gospel. 
This example is held up for the imitation of 
the American Home Missionary Society and 
kindred bodies. 

CONGRESS. 

The Report gives a general view of the doings 
in both Houses with reference to the creat Quzs- 
tion; of the state of the parties; of the efforts 
made for the erection of a portion of Texas and 
New Mexico into a slave State, to be called Ta- 
cinto ; of the resistance made in the Senate to the 
reception of the resolutions of ‘Vermont, and nu- 
merous anti-slavery petitions that have bern 
poured into Cdhgress from all parts of the free 
States, and the final abrogation of the rule of ten 
years’ standing in the Senate, by which motions 
for the reception of such petitions have been laid 
upon the table; of Mr. Clay’s Compromise Reso- 
tions and speech ; of Mr. Mason’s bill for the rec- 
lumation of fugitive slaves; of the rejection of 
Mr. Root’s resolution for providing “ Territorial 
Governments” prohibiting slavery therein ; of the 
rejection of Mr. Giddings’s resolutions, in which 
were embraced the cadinal truths of the Decla- 
ration of Independence and the Ordinance of 
1787 ; of the threats of disunion by ag 
ing mem - of the subserviency 
Praga Oe ; and of the ablespeeches made 





by members of both the Democratic and Whig 
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parties, rebuking their conduct, and in defence of 
ak pr of the noble.course pursued in 
the Senate by Messrs. Hale, Chase, Seward, and 
Baldwin ; of the astonishment expressed in that 
body, and elsewhere, at the annunciation that 
there is a law superior to the laws of man; of 
Mr. Webster’s declaration with regard to tho 
Wilmot Proviso, of his willingness to aid the 
slave States in forcing away the free people of 
color-to the extent of two hundred millions from 
the National Treasury if necessary ; of his going 
to “the fallest extent” in seizing and sending 
back fugitives from slavery ; of the approbation 
given by such men as Leonard Woods, Moses 
Stuart, Jared Sparks, and others ; and of the at- 
tempt to effect a compromise between freedom and 
slavery, between the law of God and the slave 
code, at the suggestion of Mr. Foote, and under 
the leadership of Mr. Clay, in the face of the na- 
tion, and before “the sun.” 
SLAVERY AT THE SOUTH. 


A view is taken of American slavery as it is 
from Southern testimony, demonstrating that al- 
though anti-slavery sentiment is increasing at the 
South, and the press is speaking against the ex- 
tension of slavery in some of the States with un- 
wonted force, yet that the recent developments of 
slavery exhibit the infernal system as the most 
atrocious that has ever prevailed. Mention is 
made of the whipping and imprisonment of free 
negroes, of taxing them to raise funds for their 
expatriatioa, of whipping slaves to death, of sell- 
ing free negroes into slavery for crime, of the im- 
prisonment of a colored preacher in the city of 
Washington, and the subsequent attempt to sell 
him to pay his jail fees by the Marshal of the 
United States, of the tragical case of the slave 
Emily Russell, of the inter-State slave trade, of 
the confession made by a Virginia Representative 
in Congress that that State depends upon slave- 
breeding for its prosperity, of the arrogance of 
the slave power in denouncing the school-books 
of the North, imprisoning Barret and occasioning 
his death, of the violation of the post-office, &c. 

The Report gives many facts to show that anti- 
slavery sentiment is increasing at the South, that 
the people there are hostile to a dissolution of the 
Union, even if it were practicable, and that the 
South as well as the whole country will not al 
ways be ruled by the one hundred and thirteen 
thousand slaveholders of the United States. 

STATE OF THINGS AT THE NORTH. 


Notice is taken of the laudable efforts made by 
the people of color in self-elevation ; of young 
Morris, of Salem, Mass., who was commissione 
as a justice of the peace by Gov. Briggs, and has 
managed a cause before the court with much abil- 
ity; of the graduation of a young colored man at 
Middlebury College with one of the highest hon- 
ors; of colored agriculturists in this State, Mich- 
igan, &c.; of a late Convention at Columbus, O., 
whose business was conducted with much order 
and ability ; of steps taken to found a Manual La- 
bor Academy in Essex Co. N. Y.; of the influ- 
ence of the colored electors at a recent election in 
the city of New York ; of the doings of the State 
Convention of the Colored Protestant Methodist 
Charch at Baltimore; of a wealthy colored land- 
lord at South Trenton, who voluntarily reduced 
his rents on account of the lack of remunerating 
wages received by his tenants; and of the testi- 
mony of the New York Observer, that within the 
last twenty-five years no people have advanced 
more rapidly in all that elevates a people. 

The prevalence of caste, the offspring of sla- 
very, is spoken of as more rife in this country 
than in any other, India not excepted, where in 
the presence of Juggernaut it disappears, while 
here in temples of Christian worship, and else- 
where, it exists in an odious form. Allusion is 
made to the refusal of the Department of State to 
grant passports to people of color, who are citi- 
zens under the Constitution of the United States, 
and a fear is expressed that our increased com- 
mercial facilities of intercourse with foreign na- 
tions will extend to those countries the baneful 
system peculiar to this country. 

The Colonization scheme is alluded to, —— 
opposition felt to it by the great body of people 
of color, because it was projected and is sustained 
by slaveholders, for the purpose, in the past lan- 
guage of Daniel Webster, “of getting rid of the 
free people of color,” has engendered a wicked 
prejudice, has been held up as a remedy for sla- 
very, and because Colonizationists do little or 
nothing for the elevation of the colored race with 
a view to their remaining in this country. Ref- 
erence is made to an article in the Liberia Advo- 
cate, where it speaks of Moses as an Abolitionist, 
and says that he went out and slew a fellow-man, 
probably a slaveholder, of which he repented for 
forty years, after which God made him a Coloni- 
zationist ! 

The Free Produce Associations are favorably 

, noticed, and facts are stated with regard to the 
growth of free cotton in some of the slave States 
and in five of the West India islands ; of its man- 
ufacture in England ; of a petition signed by six- 
ty thousand English women to the Queen of Eng- 
land, that no article of slave-grown produce be 
consumed in the royal household ; and, it is add- 
ed, should the people of England come to the res- 
olution not to manufacture any cotton grown by 
slaves, American slavery would be attacked In Ts 
MOST VULNERABLE POINT, 

Both the free and the pro-slavery presses of the 
North are spoken of. The former, it is said, are 
increasing in number and devotion to the anti- 
slavery cause, while some of the latter seem to be 
gloating over the iniquitous system which in part 
sustains them. Particular encomiums are passed 
upon the National Era and New York Evening 
Post. 

THE WEST INDIES. 

The state of things in the West Indies is 
glanced at, and reference had to a recent letter 
from Geo. W. Alexander of London, who with 
John Candler is on a tour of observation to the 
British and French West India Islands, and will 
soon visit this country. They give in general a 
favorable account of the workings of emancipa- 
tion, of the gradual rising of the colored classes, 
of the physical and moral condition of the people, 
and the abatement of prejudice. Mr. A. says: 
“The circumstances of the planters in different 
colonies vary considerably, and are to a great ex- 
tent influenced by their own individual conduct 
and that of the Legislatures.” From other sour- 
ces we learn, says the Report, that some of the 
most talented men at Jamaica are colored, that 
ten or a dozen are in the legislative Assembly, 
that seventh-tenths of the whole police force, 
the public printers of the Legislature, and the 
editors of the Government paper, are also colored ; 
that the depressed state of things on the island is 
not owing to emancipation, but to the Sugar Dn- 
ties bill of 1846, to a want of thrift and industry 
and the Yankee plow among the proprietors, to 
the enormous salaries of Government officers, to 
the heavy duties on island products in England, 
to the lack of provision for the education and re- 
ligious instruction of the emancipated, and espe- 
cially to the want of a soctaL system—occasioned 
by slavery. It is believed a better time is coming, 
and that when freedom, industry, and Christian 
institutions, are firmly established in the islands, 
they will be as the Garden of Eden. 


The Report concludes with an appeal to the 
free people of the United States to arise in their 


majesty and throw off the incubus of slavery that |“ 


is destroying our peace and prosperity, and incur- 
ring the wrath of God. It is a document of great 
length, fall of valuable information, will be print- 
ed at an early day, and can be had at the oflice of 
the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society; 
W. Harned, Agent, 61 John street. 


Resolved, That our fathers regarded slavery as 
& social and political evil—a curse bequeathed 
them from the British Government; that the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitu- 
tion of the United States will always be sufficient 
evidence that they eschewed the notion of prop- 

‘erty in man; and that they intended that by the 
operation of these instruments, slavery should be 
speedily and forever extinguished. 

Resolved, That slavery still exists cont: to 
the letter and spirit of the Constitution, and the 
intention of its framers, and that its introduction 
into newly acquired territories would be an act of 
treason to Liberty, and-an outrage upon the mem- 
ories of our Fathers. 

Resolved, That, in the language of Senator 
Seward, “there is a higher law than the Consti- 
tution ;” and in the language of Sir William 
Blackstone, “no human laws are of any validity 
if contrary to this;” and that all compromises 
between Right and Wrong, and all statutes which 
are repugnant to Humanity and Justice, are nuta. 
and vor, 

Resolved, That slavery being at variance with 
Republicanism, contrary to the rights of man, and 
& gross invasion of the Divine Daw, cannot for 

7 moment or to any extent be rightfully legal- 
— ; and that the voice of Humanity and Human- 
ty 8 God calls upon every patriot and Christian 

pees: for its immediate and total overthrow. 
a4 ved, That while we lament the general 
ewes cal bodies and the clergy, 

institutions and private Christians, to 


acknowledge the 
holding, We rejoice = sinfulness of slave- 
faithfal witness to its t 


banish it from the church of Christ, 
pee, = n Liberty dovieg es 
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ho amid posaenthad violence and disunion 
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_ mance of 1787, and the cause of fond 
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_st eloquently 


the friends of the Slave, 


Right of Petition; and who have contended so 
ably for California, Union, and Freedom, without 
compromise, and illustrated with so much force 
Southern ion, and the comparative effects 
of Slavery and Freedom. 

Resolved, That Danie. Wepster, by his disre- 
gard of early professions, his treachery to Hu- 
manity and Freedom, and his servility tothe Slave 
Power, has forfeited the respect and confidence of 
his constituents and country : 


“ Of all we loved and honored, nought 
Save power remains— 

A fallen angel’s pride of thought 
Still strong in chains. 


“ All else is gone ; from those great eyes 
The soul has fled ; 

When faith is lost, when honor dies, 
‘The man is dead!” 


Resolved, That we view with astonishment the 
abetting of the Massachusetts Senator in his 
apostacy and inhumanity by men eminent in the 
learned professions, in literature and in the 
church; and that that Cuain is a fit emblem of 
the spirit of those who bestowed and him who 
received it. 

Resolved, That the slave traffic carried on be- 
tween the slave States and at the capital of the 
United States, the cruelties it inflicts, the heart- 
strings severed in the separation of families, the 
fearful blotting out of human intellect, and the 
ruin to the immortal soul, which are its necessary 
results, should excite the indignation and enlist 
the warmest sympathies of the freemen of this 
country. 

Resolved, That the great anti-slavery struggle 
is not between the Northern and Southern States, 
but between the 113,000 slaveholders of the 
South and the friends of Liberty throughout the 
country ; and that we consider it a highly encour- 
aging sign of the times, that anti-slavery senti- 
ments are so rapidly gaining ground in the slave 
States and in the District of Columbia. 

Resolved, That we extend the hand of friend- 
ship to our fellow-countrymen, the free people of 
color, sympathizing with them in their peculiar 
trials, rejoicing in every well-advised effort for 
their elevation, and pledging them our continued 
friendship and aid. + 

Resolved, That the illegal imprisonment of col- 
ored sailors from the North in Southern ports, 
the outrages upon Northern citizens travelling at 
the South on lawful business, the violations of 
the post office, and the many other breaches of 
the Constitution by the slave power, should be 
sternly withstood by the competent authorities. 

Resolved, That, in common with our colored 
brethren, we reécho the declarations of Wilber- 
force, Macaulay, Buxton, and their associates, 
that “the professions made by the Colonization 
Society of promoting the abolition of slavery are 
altogether delusive.” 

Resolved, That we deem it a duty and a privi- 
lege, by giving a preference to the productions of 
freemen, to encourage their labor over that of 
slaves; and that the establishment of stores for 
the sale of free labor products, the growing of 
cotton by free labor, and the efforts made to en- 
lighten the friends of the slave as to the prin- 
ciple, “ Whoso gives the motive, makes his 
brother’s sin his own,” meet with our cordial ap- 
probation. 

Resolved, That the testimony of intelligent res- 
idents and distinguished travellers affords us sat- 
isfactory evidence that the workings of emanci- 
pation in the West India Islands have been bene- 
ficial, notwithstanding injudicious legislation, the 
ignorance and folly of prejudiced landholders, 
the want of agricultural and moral training, and 
the innumerable effects of the slave system; and 
that we are more than ever assured that freedom 
is always a blessing and slavery always a curse. 

Resolved, That we rejoice to know that the 
friends of emancipation in other countries are 
unwearied in their efforts for the abolition of the 
slave trade, slave produce monopolies, and slavery 
wherever it exists; and that we invite their con- 
tinued codperation, while we proffer our own, in 
labors to remove from the face of the earth one 
of the direst curses that afflict humanity. 

Resolved, That the thanks of the friends of 
freedom are due to those conductors of the Press 
who manfully and consistently discuss the Great 
QuesTIOoN of the day, advocate the cause of the 
oppressed, oppose the extension of slavery, and 
resolve to be men rather than partisans and 
slaves. 

Resolved, That we owe it to the memories of 
our fathers, to ourselves and to positerity, as well 
as to the hosts of emigrants fleeing to this country 
from Europe, to carry out the great doctrines of 
liberty, lest our Declaration and Constitution 
prove an ignis fatuus to multitudes who flock to 
these shores in quest of an asylum of civil and 
and religious liberty. 

Resolved, That, confiding in the overruling 
Providence of God, that has summoned us to 
this conflict, and shielded us while engaged in it. 
we feel new incentives to continue therein, until 
“liberty shall be proclaimed throughout the land 
to all the inhabitants thereof.” 

Resolved, That it isour solemn conviction that 
it would be a heinous sin in us, to lend our aid 
in subjecting any of our fellow-men to the atroci- 
tiesof American slavery ; and we do therefore, be- 
fore God, pledge ourselves to each other, that we 
will incur any penalties which unprincipled politi- 
cians in Congress may think it expedient to im- 
pose upon us, rather than betray a fugitive slave, 
or assist in his capture. 


, ———»—___ 


For the National Era. 


“THE HEAD, THE HEART, AND THE HAND.” 


T. S. King. 
BY MARY IRVING. 


The Head—it is a .ightning loom, 
Where thoughts fly to and fro— 

Some, dark with memory’s “ gathered gloom,’ 
Some, bright with Hope’s young glow. 


The Heart—it is a well of life, 
With gushing fountains, given 
To bless onr barren world of strife 

With all it hath of Heaven. 


The Hand—it is a strange machine, 
Worked by the wondrous will; 

All that the busy world hath been, 
Its power hath fashioned still 


Earth well may boast her prondest sight, 
The Sage’s silvered Head— 

Whose calm, cold lips are breathing light 
O’er mysteries dark and dread. 


Yet ’tis a sweeter sight to see 
The tear the Heart wells up-~ 

When, to its fount of sympathy, 
Love brings the golden cup. 


But ’tis 9 dearer thing to feel 
The Hand’s soft loving touch, 
When sickness or when sorrows steal 
Thy light of life too much! 


So pass we on life’s pilgrimage— 
The Head, shall light our gloom— 
The Heart, keep green our path to Age— 
The Hand, shall guide us Home! 
April, 1850. 


_._ 


FREE SOIL CONVENTION IN MAINE. 


Impressed with the importance of united and concerted 
action at such a crisis, the State Central Committee of the 
Free Soil Party of this State deem it proper to invite a Mass 
Convention of the earnest friends of Freedom and Free Ter- 
ritory. We therefore appoint such a Convention, to be hol- 
den at Waterville, on Thursday, June 27th, at ten o’clock 
A. M., to adopt such measures as may, upon free consulta- 
tion and mature advisement, te deemed necessary and 
proper for the fartherance and guard of Freedom and Free 
Institutions; and to nominate a candidate for Governor of 
this State, to be supported at our approaching State elec- 
tion. ASA WALKER, 
FRANKLIN MUZZY, WILLIAM A. CROCKER, 
JASON WEEKS, NATHANIEL PEASE, 
JOHN Q. DAY, JOSEPH BAKER, 

State Central Committee. 


a> The following, bating its invidious flings at 
the Democratic Party, which is not responsible 
for Captain Rynders, is pretty good. 
From the New York Tribune. 


A DARK BUSINESS, 

We intensely sympathize with our Democratic 
fellow-citizens, Prof. Grant, Capt. Isaiah Rynders, 
Hon. Dan. E. Sickles, etc., for the severe discom- 
fiture they experienced at the Abolition conven- 
tion at the Tabernacle yesterday. Unsuccessful 
in their attempts to kick up a row of respectable 
dimensions, they attempted, for once in their 
lives, to reason, and, being invited to the stand, 
undertook to demonstrate that the negro is not a 
human being, though the learned Professor 
thought he belonged to the genus homo; and 
then he launched out into a sea of learning, cited 
naturalists, quoted Latin, talked of vertebras, 
cerebellums &c., using scientfic and medical 
terms in such profusion as to make himself ridic- 
ulous and excite the risibility of the audience 
hugely. A person of due shrewdness and learn- 
ing might possibly have rendered this position 
plausible, but those qualities were sadly lacking 
on the side of the Democracy on this occasion. 
>;Fred. Douglass took them in hand, and skinned 
them. But the Democracy wouldn’t give it upso. 
“O, you are not a }” exclaimed the Ryn- 
ders chorus ; “you are half-blooded ; a real nig- 

can’t reason.” Whereupon Rev. Samuel R. 
ard—a genuine Nigritian, black as the ace of 
spades in a deep cellar on a rainy midnight— 


|} took the floor, and fairly extinguished the party— 


logic, wit, hi 
shaven, eis, Wit 


down in a and the audi th 
: sonviseed thes if bits sates ort pret 
of a rather dull ourang-outang, it was 





Professor Grant ; if anybody the first cousin of 
a very vicious monkey, it was Capt. Isaiah Ryn- 
ders. When their party evacuated the Taber- 
nacle, they looked as if perfectly resigned to the 
discipline of crawling through a very small knot- 
hole. 
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MR. CLAY'S MONSTER BILL AND OTHER 
MATTERS. 


Having just returned to the city, after a week’s 
absence, we have no room for extended comments 
on the report from the Omnibus Committee, or 
on other matters of current interest. Next week 
we shall resume our annotations on the movements 
of the political world in Washington. 


«THE REPUBLIC.” 


The Washington Republic has changed hands. 
Messrs. Bullitt and Sargent go out, Mr. Hall, of 
the Treasury Department, a citizen of Tennessee, 
comesin. The former editors undertook to break 
down the Cabinet, but broke down themselves. 
The change, we presume, indicates a fixed pur- 
pose in General Taylor to retain his Cabinet, 
and adhere to the policy in regard to California 
and the Territories, heretofore indicated. 





ee ee 


CENSUS BILL—MR. VINTON'S AMENDMENT. 


Mr. Vinton, on Monday, submitted two impor- 
tant amendments to the Census Bill. The first 
is to restrict the number of Representatives to two 
hundred; and the second to provide permanently 
for taking the census. The latter proposition 
we imagine, will find general favor—not for the 
reasons stated by Mr. V. so much as for other 
considerations. It would save a vast deal of time 
and expense for the future, and insure a prompt 
compliance with the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion. But we cannot agree with Mr. Vinton in 
thinking such a law essential to the permanent 
organization of the House, and of the Govern- 
ment itself. He appears to apprehend that, at 
some future day, a dissolution of the Union may 
go by default, by the mere laches of the people’s 
Representatives. When the Government of the 
United States becomes a useless incumbrance, his 
fears may be realized. Not sooner. 

In reference to the second proposition, to limit 
the number of Representatives to two hundred, 
he makes a similar appeal to the patriotism of 
members in behalf of the perpetuity of the Gov- 
ernment. He says: 

“The amendment proposes to organize this 
House permanently, by declaring the number of 
members which shall hereafter compose the body- 
Has it ever occurred to gentlemen that this 
House has never yet been permanently organized ? 
and, as a consequence from this, that the Gov- 
ernment of the country has had only a temporary 
organization, and must itself dissolve with the 
dissolution of this House ?” 

We, in turn, would respectfully ask Mr. Vin- 
ton, if it has ever occurred to him “that the 
Government of the country” can never have 
more than a temporary organization” until a 
permanent appropriation bill is passed? Sup- 
prse Mr. Vinton’s amendments adopted, still, 
would it not be in the power of the present 
House to dissolve his “ permanent organization ’ 
by refusing the ways and means to keep it in 
motion ? 

The people of England hold their liberties by 
the tenure of a “temporary organization” of 
the Government. The power of the Parliament 
to stop the supplies is the lever which turns the 
Government about at the will of the nation. 
The same lever exists in the machinery of 
our Government, and it may become expedi- 
ent to use it, should the American Govern- 
ment ever attain to the colossal power and 
influence which is wielded by that of Eng- 
land. It is one of the safeguards of liberty 
which, under no circumstances, should be dis- 
pensed with. A “ permanent organization of the 
Government,” such as Mr. Vinton contemplates, 
we therefore consider undesirable. It would bea 
hazardous departure from the “ line of safe prece- 
dents,” both in England and in this country. 

To the particular number of two hundred, 
fixed by Mr. Vinton for the permanent repre- 
sentation of the people, we have decided objec- 
tions. We think that number of men entirely 
too small to overlook the vast and diversified in- 
terests of the great American people, and too 
small to resist the overshadowing influence of a 
Government wielding the immense patronage pos- 
sessed by that of this country. The Executive 
Government of every free country, from an in- 
stinct of self-preservation, resorts to undue, and 
more or less corrupt influences, to control the 
action of the Representative body. This control 
will be, from a law of moral and physical nature, 
inversely to the weight and resistance of the op- 
posing force. Ina small body there must be less 
talent and energy than in a large one, and less 
courage to resist the violence or menace of the 
Government. If the Parliament of England, in 
the times of Charles I or James II, had consisted 
of only two hundred men, it would never have 
wrung from the one of those arbitrary princes 
the concessions which were made to the rights of 
the people, or from the other his abdication of a 
throne which had been forfeited by usurpation 
and tyranny. Far less would the Parliament 
have been able to wield this power if it had been 
constituted in the proportion of what two hundred 
Representatives would be to the present popula- 
tion of the United States. In that age the popu- 
lation of England, according to Mr. Macaulay, 
was between five and five and a half millions; 
and the representation was then about what it is 
now, Viz: five hundred. In fact, we are not sure 
that it was not much more, as the Reform bill cut 
off a great many small-borough members, and 
added but few for the large towns which have 
sprung up within the last century and a half. 
This formidable array of the talent and energy 
of the English people overcame the machinations 
of a wily King aided by a Minister whose ambi- 
tion was only equalled by his talents, They ex- 
torted from him the Petition of Rights, the abo- 
lition of the Star Chamber, and the sacrifice of 
his unprincipled adviser. Who believes that 
fifty men, which would have been the proportion 
of two hundred to the present population of the 
United States, could have achieved these great 
victories in behalf of liberty, not for England 
merely, but for mankind? The proposition is 
self-evidently absurd, and needs not a refutation. 

Mr. Vinton suggests, that our federative form 
of Government, by placing local or merely mu- 
nicipal regulations under the control of State 
Legislatures, dispenses with the necessity for 
@ numerous representation in Congress. He sup- 
poses that the utility of a large representation in 
England and France is based on the considera- 
tion that every locality is entitled to be repre- 
sented by a person acquainted from personal ob- 
servation with the peculiar interests of his con- 
stituents. This, however, happens to be less a 
maxim of the Governments and people of those 
countries than of our own. The fact is well 
known that in England immemorially, and in 
France since they have had a representative Gov- 
ernment, the people have been in the habit of 
sending up members who never resided among, 
and, perhaps, never saw their constituents. 

The real utility of a numerous representation 
we have stated above, and illustrated by memo- 
rable examples from English history. 5 

The overshadowing influence of the Executive 
has frequently given rise to evil forebodings in this 
country. The party in power for the time has rare- 
ly failed to accomplish any object, however odious 
and unpopular in the outset, upon which it has 
firmly resolved. The Representatives of the 
people have been too often found to yield to the 
potent influence of Executive magic. We attrib- 
ute this lamentable fact.to the smallness of the 
representation. If, instead of two hundred and 
thirty to two hundred and sixty members, the 





House had always consisted of five hundred, this 





could never have happened ; the sentiments of 
the people would be truly reflected, and their 
voices potentially heard. © 

Mr. Vinton intimates that he will not allow 
his proposed amendments to obstruct the passage 
of the Census bill; and that if they encounter 
objection, he will not press them, but bring them 
forward as a distinct measure, and ask their ref- 
erence to a select committee. We trust that the 
subject may be thus distinctly brought to the pub- 
lic attention, and we are induced to hope, that, 
after the fullest discussion, @ disposition will man- 
ifest itself rather to increase than to diminish the 
representation. * 


> 


FREE vs. SLAVE LABOR. 
THE SUGAR CROP OF LOUISIANA, 


From the New Orleans Bulletin. 

Weare indebted to Mr. P. A. Champomier for 
& copy of his statement of the Sugar Crop of 
Louisiana for the season of 1849~'50. This is a 
highly interesting and valuable work, as regards 
this great staple of the State, and one which has 
required much labor, care, and attention, in col- 
lecting the correct details; to accomplish which, 
Mr. C. has been unremittedly employed for many 
months, and has visited almost every sugar plant- 
ation, scattered through 80 many parishes, and in 
every section of the State. The publication con- 
tains correct lists of all the sugar plantations in 
the State, separately detailed for each parish, 
with the names of the owners, quantity of each 
crop, distance from the city, &c. 

It appears there are in the State 1,536 sugar 
plantations, of which there are 865 provided with 
steam power, and 671 worked by horse power. 
The produce of these plantations, during the last 
season, amounted to 247,923 hogshends, the net 
weight of which is estimated at 269,796,000. 
pounds. This includes an estimated weight of 
about 12,580,000 pounds of wet sugar which is 
taken from the bottom of the molasses cisterns. 
The molasses is estimated at 45 gallons to each 
1,000 pounds of gugar; or, in the aggregate 
about 12,000,000 ot gallons. Of the above 1,536 
plantations, there are only 1,455 which are pro- 
ducing ones,and 81 which have been recently 
opened, having as yet made no crops. Of these 
latter, 62 will produce crops to a limited extent 
next season, and 19 not until 1851-52. 

Since 1846, there have been erected in the 
State 355 engines and sugar mills, most of them 
to replace old ones, or those freviously worked 
by horse pover. Of these engines and mills, the 
foundries of Cincinnati have furnished 281, 
Pittsburg 37, Richmond 7, Baltimore 4, Louisville 
3, New Orleans 10, Algiers (La.) 2,Gretna (La.) 
6,and the Novelty works, New York, 5. We 
presume that these engines and mills, on an aver- 
age, cost at least $5,000, and with the sugar ket- 
tles, &c., would make nearly two millions of dol- 
lars which Louisiana has paid to her sister States 
for machinery slone during the above period. 

Some of the plantations have refineries, and 
others make their entire crop in white clarified su- 
gar. Many of these latter have very costly appara- 
tus and machinery, for which from $20,000 to 
$40,000, $50,009, and even as high as $70,000, have 
been expended, which adds greatly to the above es- 
timate of the smount paid by the planters of the 
State to citizers of the other States for that kind 
of supplies. . 

Mr. Champmnier estimates the loss to the sugar 
crop last year, by the different crevasses, at 
18,000 hogsheeds. 

Mr. C. says,from the best information he has 
been able to obtain from Texas, there are not less 
than thirty-five sugar plantations there, that will 
export about {0,000 hogsheads of the present 
crop, of 1,000 pounds each, and that the export 
from thence next year will probably be double 
that quantity. 

The foregoing statement will afford us a conve- 
nient opportunty of contrasting the utility of 
slave labor withthat of free. 

The number o! sugar estates for the season of 
184950 is stated. at 1,536, of which 865 are pro- 
vided with steam péwer, and 671 with horse pow- 
er. The same vriter from whom the Bulletin 
borrows these statements, Mr. Champomier, makes 
a similar report far the year 1844, which may be 
found in the anmnal report of the Secretary of 
the Treasury for ihe year 1845, page 725, reca- 
pitulated, page 74@. In the season of 1844-45, 
there were only 762 sugar estates in Louisiana, 
less than half the present number. Of these, 408 
were provided with steam, and 354 with horse 
power. 

Other statements contained in the same report 
of Mr. Walker, made by intelligent planters and 
merchants of Lonisiana, furnish us with data upon 
which to estimate the present number and value 
of the slaves employed in the production of sugar. 

Edmund J. Forstall, Esq., merchant of New 
Orleans, responds to Mr. Secretary Walker’s cir- 
culars, and estimates the value of capital invested 
in the sugar business, upon the best data in his 
possession. Hearrives at the conclusion, that the 
value of land, slaves, and machinery, employed 
in the production of sugar for theseason 1844-745, 
at $60,000,000. But he admits that he adopts 
the census returns of 1840 as to the number of 
slaves, and makes no addition for the increase of 
five years. In view of the fact that the culture 
was rapidly on the inorease, it is fair to infer 
that the number end value of the slaves had in- 
creased twenty-five per cent. There were 50,670 
of all ages and sexes thus employed in 1840; and 
twenty-five per cent. upon this number would be 
about 12,500—making say 63,000 for 1844~'45. 
From the same source, Mr. Walker’s report, we 
devine the fact, that the slaves, large and small, 
are valued at $400 per head; at which price we 
must add the value of 12,500 in order to obtain 
the true value of capital invested in the sugar 
business for the year 1845. The sum thus ob- 
tained is $5,000,000, This, added to Mr. Forstall’s 
estimate, gives $65,000,000 for the value of land, 
slaves, and machinery, employed in the produc- 
tion of sugar, in the State of Louisiana, in 1845. 
According to the recent estimate of Mr. Champo- 
mier for the year 1849-50, the number of estates 
has doubled, and, consequently, the amount of 
capital and number of slaves. At this rate, there 
must bea capital of $130,000,000, including 126,000 
slaves. The value of these slaves at $400 each is 
$50,400,000—leaving only $79,600,000 for the 
value of land, machinery, &c. What, then, be- 
comes of the economy or cheapness of slave 
labor? Is it not apparent that $79,200,000 in 
capital is all-sufficient to produce the sugar crop 
of Louisiana, whereas slavery requires the sum 
of $130,000,0007 

The single state of facts presented above is 
sufficient to demonstrate that capital invested in 
slavery is wholly unproductive. It has nothing 
to do with production—nothing. Its office is sim- 
ply to appropriate the wages of the laborer. If. 
Louisiana were a free State, 79,200,000 would 
produce the sugar crop; and, although there 
would be a wider distribution of the profits, still 
the product would be the same, and society would 
be equally enriched by it. 

It isto be remarked that the culture of sugar 
requires a much greater outlay than any other 
crop, in consequence of the manufacture being 
combined with the production of the article. R. 
W. Harris and others, planters of Louisiana, 
whose letter will be found in Mr. Walker’s re- 
port, estimate that the expenses of a sugar estate 
are three times greater per hand than for a cot- 
ton plantation—not for the maintenance of the 
slave, but in proportion to the number employed. 
The expense of maintaining a slave is perhaps 
less on a sugar than—a cotton estate, in conse- 
quence of the manufacture of molasses. It is 
stated by the same writer, Mr. Harris, and his 
associates, at £30 per annum for food and cloth- 
ing! The investment of the sugar grower, there- 
fore, is three times greater than that of the cotton 
planter in lands, buildings, machinery, &c., and, 
consequently, we have not presented the subject 
above in its strongest aspect. The fact is well 
known, that in the cotton culture the value of the 
slaves constitutes the bulk of the planter’s capital ; 
and the longer he remains in one situation the 
greater the disproportion becomes between these 
items of his capital, in consequence of the deteri- 
oration of his jand, and the increase of his ne- 
groes. 

We are aware that it will be contended that 
emancipated negroes would not do the work which 
is performed by slaves. Let that be as it may ; it 
has nothing to do with the naked economical ques- 
tion touching the productiveness of slave property. 
If emancipated ajaves will not work, free-born 
Anglo-Saxons will ; and that is sufficient for the 
purposes of our argument. The fact is indisput- 
able that freemen will do more work than slaves. 








We repeat, therefore, that with free labor 
$79,200,000 invested in sugar-growing will pro- 
duce as much as $130,000,000 where slaves are 
exclusively employed. In cotton planting, as 
shown above, one-third the capital will accom- 
plish as much with free labor as can be performed 
by the aid of slavery. 

But it will be said that we have made no allow- 
ance for wages. We have not, because custom has 
sanctioned the practice, we believe, of paying 
free agricultural laborers out of the sale of the 
crop at the end of the year. Such is the case 
in the South with overseers’ salaries. The sala- 
ry of the overseer and the hire of the slave, as 
well as the wages of the free laborers when they 
are employed in the Southern States, all come out 
of the fruit of their labors at the end of the year; 
and, in the mean time, the overseer and free la- 
borer only receive their board—the slave his food 
and clothing. In Louisiana, the authorities we 
have above quoted estimate the expense of keep- 
ing a slave for a year at $30 for food and cloth- 
ing. This, we admit, would be too little for even 
the board of a free white laborer—his expenses 
in that particular would perhaps be $50; but the 
greater outlay in his case is more than compensa- 
ted by the greater amount of labor. The wages, 
as above stated, are paid out of the growing crop 
at the end of the year, so that there is no neces- 
sity for keeping on hand a floating capital to meet 
that expense. 

After all, the defender of slavery will say, ad- 
mitting your position to be correct, that slavery 
only serves to distribute wealth, not to produca 
it—suppose the system is as clumsy and expensive, 
in an economical point of view, as you represent 
it, does that alter the well-known fact, that eman- 
cipation in the British West Indies has ruined 
the islands, and, as a necessary consequence, would 
ruin the Southern States ? 

We answer— 

1. There is a wide difference in condition be- 
tween those portions of the South where slavery 
most abounds, and that of the British West In- 
dies prior to emancipation. In the British Islands 
there are ten and Often twenty negroes to one 
white person; whereas, in the portion of the 
South where slavery mostly prevails, there is a 
preponderance of white population. Take, for 
instance, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas. 
These States, in 1840, contained a white popula- 
tion of 1,467,438, and a black population, includ- 
ing free negroes and slaves, of 1,341,647—show- 
ing a majority of 125,791 whites. 

In the British Islands, the case is quite other- 
wise. In 1834, when the emancipation act was 
passed, there were only 59,474 whites in all the 
islands, out of a population of 820,575 !—that is 
to say, only one-fourteenth of the population. 

There is, then, no sort of similarity in the re- 
spective conditions of the Southern States of this 
Union, and the British West Indies prior to 
emancipation. . 

2. Having made it apparent that the white pop- 
ulation outnumbers the black, in even the most 
Southern tier of our slave States, while in the 
British Colonies there are fourteen blacks to one 
white, it becomes obvious, upon a moment’s reflec- 
tion, that the negroes of this country must be 
vastly superior, in intelligence and civilization, to 
those of the West Indies. It is the boast of the 
slaveholder that he has civilized the negro. This, 
of course, has been accomplished by intercourse ; 
and as the opportunity of intercourse with the 
whites has been fourteen to one in favor of our 
negro population over those of the West Indies, 
it is fair to infer that he has profited in that 
proportion by his schooling. . 

3. Another circumstance, favorable to the 
development of higher intelligence and energy 
among the negroes of the United States, is the 
colder climate he enjoys. The effect of climate 
is so well understood that it is only necessary to 
allude to it. Its influence is clearly perceptible 
in every country of Europe and Asia. 

It is therefore unfair and illogical to infer that 
emancipation in even our most Southern States 
would be a failure, admitting that the experi- 
ment has failed in the West Indies. There is so 
large a proportion of whites that they would ne- 
cessarily infuse their energy and enterprise into 
the blacks, provided all were free. It cannot be 
argued that the negroes would be as unthrifty, 
if all were free, as those who are at present 
nominally so, are said to be, because the fact 
is notorious that the poor whites of the South 
are as ignorant, degraded, and miserable, (we 
mean in the localities where slavery most 
abounds.) ag the free negroes: and for the same 
reason—the want of employment. It is no part 
of the policy of the slaveholders to employ free- 
men to doanything that can be performed by a 
slave; and hence the destitution and ignorance of 
the poor whites and free blacks. 

A, But the objection that West India emancipa- 
tion has proven a failure, and therefore any 
scheme of the kind must be equally abortive here, 
grows still weaker, if it is used in reference to 
the Northern slave States. Even in its strong- 
hold of the extreme South we have shown that 
the slaves are less numerous than the freemen. 
We will now show the state of things in the re- 
maining slave States. These are, Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Arkansas, and Missouri. Their total 
white population, in 1840, was 3,234,058—while 
the blacks, including slaves and free colored, 
numbered only 1,396,789. There were about two 
and a half whites to one black. Of course there 
is but a faint analogy in the circumstances of such 
a country and those of the West Indies, where 
the blacks constitute fourteen-fifteenths uf the 
inhabitants. It is to be remarked, also, that the 
slave population of this region has nearly ceased 
to increase, in consequence of their rapid removal 
to the extreme South. We hazard the prediction, 
that while the whites have increased some half a 
million in the past ten years, the blacks, for the 
reason stated, will be found by the census not to 

exceed by 100,000 the return of 1840. 

If slavery were abolished in the whole North- 

ern tier of States, there would still be only about 
half the number of free colored persons to the 
square mile which now exist in the State of Ma- 
ryland. They would, it is true, bear a greater 
proportion to the white population ; but the act 
of emancipation would give such life and spirit to 
the enterprise of the people, that Northern and 
European immigration would in a few years give 
as decided a preponderance to the whites as at 
present exists in Maryland. Emancipation in 
these States would make it inevitable and speedy 
in the more Southern regions, which would be 
immediately followed by a rapid migration of the 
black population in that direction. This would 
result from various causes, and be desirable in 
every point of view. The climate of our more 
Southern States is peculiarly adapted to the 
physical constitution of the American negro, 
modified ‘as it has been by two centuries of resi- 
dence upon this continent, and by amalgamation ; 
while still retaining many of its African charac- 
teristics. The fact is remarkable, that the ne- 
groes of the Southern lowlands are rarely affected 
by the diseases which prevail in that quarter, and 
from which the native white population never 
escapes. 
The abolition of slavery would make this the 
most desirable quarter of the Union for the negro 
on many accounts, and circumstances wouid draw 
them to it. The demand for labor would natural- 
ly be supplied by them, owing to their adaptation 
to the climate, while the poor whites would be 
attracted to the up-country by a similar demand 
in that quarter. 

The aggregation of the negroes would necessa- 
rily build up a public opinion of their own, a feel- 
ing of nationality, which is essential to the devel- 
opment of character. This they never can have 
while dispersed over so wide an extent of coun- 
try, among an unfriendly people, who trample on 
their rights and treat them as outcasts. 

We have hitherto discussed the question on the 
supposition that the assertion is true respecting 
the effect of the emancipation act in the British 
West Indies. But such is not the case. The sta- 
tistics of the Islands show that there has been a 
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regular declension of their products sitice the 
year 1805. Emancipation has not arrested the 
tendency of things, but it cannot be charged with 
originating it. 

The same deterioration and decay is now going 
on in Cuba. We copy the following statistics 
from a work recently issued from the New York 
press, the object of which is to promote the an- 
nexation of the Island to the United States. We 
have seen similar statements elsewhere, and doubt 
not their authenticity. It appears that a census 
of the Island was taken in 1841, when the popula- 
tion was 1,007,624. But in 1846, when it was 
again taken, the population had declined to 
898,752! 

The following table shows the state of things 
in the principal towns of the Island: 

1841. 
137,498 

24,034 
24,753 


1816. 
106,968 
19,168 
24,005 


Havana- 
Puerto Principe 
Santiago de Cuba 
Matanzas - 18,991 16,986 
Trinidad - 12,718 13,222 
The statistics of eleven other towns are given, all 
of which, except three, were in a declining state. 
The above statement, besides refuting the alle- 
gation of the propagandists of slavery touching 
the British emancipation act, exhibits in the 
strongest colors imaginable the damning cruelty 
of the system of Cuban slavery. How mon- 
strous must be the system which depopulates 
a country teeming with the richest bounties of 
nature! It cannot be said that Cuba has been 
depopulated by emigration, like Virginia and 
the Carolinas, because the fact is notorious, 
that thousands of negroes are yearly import- 
ed from Africa, in order to supply the demands 
of the Island for labor. Cuba is not a slave- 
breeding country, like Virginia; it is ten thou- 
sand times worse —a slave-consuming country. 
We have seen it stated, and the above figures 
would seem to support the assertion, that not- 
withstanding the importation of some two hun- 
dred thousand slaves into Cuba and Brazil, year- 
ly, from Africa, there is an annual diminution of 
that class of the population in both those coun- 
tries! ‘There is no parallel in history (certainly 
not in the history of Christendom) to this whole- 
sale slaughter, except it be found in the case of 
the aboriginal population of the same Island of 
Cuba, which was utterly exterminated, to the 
number of a million, by the ancestors of the pres- 
ent Spanish possessors of the Island. Such are 
the people whom the propagandists of slavery 
would bring into the American Union, to make 
our laws and become our exemplars. Forbid it, 
just Heaven! * 


—>—_——_ 


THE OMNIBUS REPORT AND OMNIBUS BILL. 


-_——_ 


Our readers will find the report of the Omni- 
bus Committee in our columns to-day. It is, in 
substance, a reiteration of Mr. Clay’s speech in 
support of his Compromise resolutions, delivered 
in February last. 

The bills reported by the Committee embody 
in the forms of legislation the propositions con- 
tained in those resolutions, with a remarkable 
exception. 

It will be remembered that the second of those 
resolutions declared, what Mr. Clay announced 
as “two indisputable truths,” namely, that “ Sla- 
very does not exist. by law, and is not likely to 
be introduced into any of the territory acquired 
by the United States from the Republic of Mex- 
ico,” and, upon these premises, founded the fur- 
ther declaration that appropriate Territorial 
Governments ought to be established by Congress 
without restriction or condition as to Slavery. 
The reason assigned by Mr. Clay for this formal 
declaration of these “indisputable truths,’ we 
give in his own words, italicizing the language to 
which we wish to direct special attention: “ When 
I called upon them” (the free States) “ to do this,” 
(waive the Proviso,) “was I not bound to offer for 
the surrender of that favorite measure of theirs, some 
compensation—NOT%AN EQUIVALENT BY ANY MEANS, 
but some compensation—as that spirit of mutual 





forbearance which animates the one side ought at 
the same time to animate the other.” 

The report omits all reference to the first of 
these “indisputable truths’ and the bill pro- 
posed for the final settlement of all questions 
growing out of the annexation of Texas and the 
acquisition of California and New Mexico—the 
hybrid omnibus bilf—omits all reference to either. 
In his speech on Monday, Mr. Clay explained 
this omission. He said: 

“ As you well know, Mr. President, at the be- 
ginning of this session, the Proviso, called the 
Wilmot Proviso, was the most apprehended, ard 
was a matter which was desired to be got rid of 
by those coming from the slaveholding States. 
Well, by the operation of causes upon the North- 
ern mind friendly to this action, hopes have 
transpired that I trust will not be prostrated in 
the progress of these measures; that the North, 
or at least a sufficient portion of it to render the 
measure harmless, are now willing to dispense 
with the Proviso.” 

“The North” under “the operation of causes 
friendly to this action,” is “ now willing to dis- 
pense with the Proviso.” Therefore it is that the 
proposed partial “compensation”—“ by no means 
an equivalent,” isto be withheld. In other words, 
no faith is to be kept with heretics. It is lawful 
to cheat the North. 

We have not space, at this time, to go further 
into this matter. If one lesson more than an- 
other is inculcated by the course of this business 
upon the American People, it is that they put 
not their faith in politicians. They must take 
hold of their own business. They must see to it 
that their Senators and Representatives walk ac- 
cording to the honest convictions of the People 
they represent, and not according to the traflick- 
ing counsels which prevail at Washington, where 
the rights of man, the dignity of the country, 
and the highest interests of the nation, are rated 
as nothing in the scale against the hopes of 
Presidential aspirants and their satellites. * 


—_— se 


A PRO-SLAVERY ORGAN IN WASHINGTON. 


A meeting of Southern members of Congress 
was held at the Capitol on the evening of the 
7th—Mr. Turney of Tennessee in the Chair— 
W.J. Alston of Alabama, Secretary. Mr. But- 
ler of South Carolina, from the committee ap- 
pointed at a preliminary meeting, reported an 
address to Southern People, recommending the 
establishment at Washington city of a newspaper, 
to “be devoted to the support and defence of 
Southerh interests.” The address was adopted. 
On motion of Mr. Clingman of North Carolina, 
the committee, in publishing the address, was in- 
structed to give with it the names of Senators and 
Representatives, concurring in the proposition to 
establish such a paper, “as manifested by their 
subscriptions to the several copies of the plan in 
circulation.” The names are as follows: 

Maryland—Senator Pratt, (Whig.) 

Virginia—Senators : Hunter and Mason, (Dem- 
ocrats.) Representatives: Seddon, Averett, Pow- 
ell, Meade, Holladay, Bocock, Edmundson, (Dem- 
ocrats,) and Morton, (Whig, 

North Carolina—Senator Mangum, (Whig.) 
Representatives: Clingman, (Whig,) Venable 
and Ashe, (Democrats.) 

South Carolina—Senators: Butler and Ellmore, 
(Democrats.) Representatives : McQueen, Wood- 
ward, Wallace, Coleock, Orr, Burt, Holmes, 
(Democrats.) 

Georgia — Senators: Berrien and Dawson, 
(Whigs) Representatives: Jackson, Haralson, 
Owen, (Democrats,) Stephens and Toombs, 
(Whigs) 

Alabama—Senator Clemens, 
resentatives: Hubbard, Bowdon, Inge, A 
and Harris, (Democrats.) R 

Mississippi—Senator Davis, (Democrat.) Rep- 
resentatives: Featherston, Thompson, Brown, 

illie, (D rats 
ag Suc om : Penne and Soule, (Dem- 
ocrats.) Representatives: Harmanson, La Sere, 
ocrats 
ee Coens: ) Borland and Sebastian, 
entative Johnson, (Dem.) 
(Democrats) Repres ’ 
Texas—Representatives : Howard and Kanf- 
Democrats.) , 
ati somrt—Senalor Atchison and Representa- 
tive Green, (Democrats.) Agee 

Kentucky—Representatives : Stanton and John- 
son, (Democrats.) 

Tennessee—Senator Turney, (Democrat.) Rep- 
repentatives : Thomas, Stanton, Harris, (Demo- 


(Democrat.) Rep- 
on, 





crats,) and Williams, (W hig.) 





i . 

Floria enators: Morton and Yulee, (Demo 
ocrats.) Heépreséntative Cabell, (Whig, 

Sixty-four in all, of whom seven are Whigs 
The resolution of Mr. Clingman is unfair, iy 
cunningly Snstruing approbation of the project 
of starting al@outhern paper, from a pledge to 
subscribe for it. 

The Washington Union is greatly scandalized 
at the movemenf, as it is placed upon grounds re. 


flecting upon itg = to Southern interests, as 
the following extract shows : 


“ There is no paper at the seat of Government 
through which ‘we can hear or be heard fairly 
and truly by.thegountry. There is a paper here 
which makes the lition of slavery its main and 
paramount end. There are other papers here 
which make*the maintenance of political partics 
their supreme and controlling object, but none 
which consider ‘the preservation of sixteen hun. 
dred millions of property, the equality and 
liberty of fourteen or fifieen States, the protec 
tion of the white man against African equali- 
ty, a8 paramount over or even equal to the 
maintenance of some political organization which 
is to secure a President; and who is an object 
of interest, not because he will certainly rule 
or perhaps ruin the South, but chiefly for the 
reason that he will possess and bestow office an 
spoils. The South hasa peculiar position, and 
her important rights and interests are objects of 
continual assault from the majority ; and the par 
ty press, dependent as it is upon that majority 
for its meaps of living, will always be found labor- 
ing to excuse the assailants, and to paralyze all 
efforts at resistance. “How is it now? The aboli- 
tion party can always be heard through its press 
at the seat of Government; but through what 
organ or press at Washington can Southern men 
communicate with the world, or with each other. 
upon their own peculiar‘interests? So far from 
writing or permitting anything to be written. 
which is calculated to defend the rights of the 
South, or state truly its case, the papers here are 
engaged in lulling the South into a false security, 
and in manufacturing there an artificial public sen 
timent, suitable for some Presidential platform, 
though at the expense of any and every interest 
you may possess, no matter how dear or how vital 
and momentous.” 

The address is signed by Messrs. Butler, Mor- 
ton, Toombs, and Thompson. 

We welcome these gentlemen to the arena of 
Free Discussion. 


FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 


Paris, April 25, 1850 
To the Editor of the National Eva: 

The present excitement in the political world 
and the exaggerations of parties are reflected 
with great accuracy in the newspaper press 
Which journal or which party will you believe ? 
Or if you refuse to place your trust in these, wil! 
you do soin the Government? The best rule 
perhaps, is to confide in none of them, or rather 
in each and all of them, making due allowances 
for party feeling and coloring of statements. The 
most simple fact is disfigured in passing through 
the papers. Take, for instance, the conduct of 
the crowd at the Gingerbread Fair, when the 
President passed through it. Half of the Napo- 
leonist journals declared that the President was 
insulted by a small band of Socialits, stationed 
there for the purpose; the other half, that he 
was not insulted at all, but treated with great re 
spect ; the Republican journals all asked for in- 
formation, and wondered what had happened ; 
the Socialist denied the insult altogether, but 
stated that an immense crowd of sixty thousand 
people had shouted “ Huzza for the Democratic 
and Social Republic!” the Orleanist foresaw the 
speedy downfall of the present form of Govern- 
ment in the unanimous insults showered by an 
immense populace on the President ; and the Le 
gitimist asserted that a considerable band of So- 
cialists had stationed themselves along the path 
of the President, to intimidate him by seditious 
cries, but that the crowd had not seconded them 
Everything that occurs is turned to party uses 
If a burglar commits a robbery and escapes, he 
always, according to the Royalist journals, leaves 
a badly-spelled eulogy of Ledru Rollin and Louis 
Blanc chalked upon the wall of the pillaged 
house; or, according to the Napoleonist, a rude 





expression of his admiration for the great prin 

ciples of Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity, with 
his desire to spend an hour or two in spreading 
equality of fortune by pillaging a few stores on 
Socialist principles. If some miserable wretch 
kills his wife or children, according to the same 
authority he has been led to the crime by the 
perusal of Socialist pamphlets, several of which 
are always found under his pillow, kept there in 
honor, as Alexander kept the Iliad. ‘The Social 

ist journals are quite as incapable of making a 
fair statement. They insinuate that the Govern 

ment knew well enough the weakness of the 
bridge of Angers, over which the Democratic 
11th regiment was sent, charge on their opponents 
the fixed intention to betray France to an inva- 
sion of the Cossacks, and on the Ministers the 
formal design to kill political convicts, by trans- 
porting them to the Marquesas Islands. ‘There 
is not a political fact or question on which the 
foul serpent of party hatred does not leave its 
slimy trace. Twenty-three daily papers, and a 
much larger number of semi-weeklies, weeklies 
and monthlies, enter with ardor into the debates 
of the day. Independent dailies, a class so nu- 
merous in the United States, are here almost un- 
known. To decide on the degree of confidence 
to be placed in the statement of a fact in a jour- 
nal, one must know its political color, and deduct 
or add, as may be necessary. The public is not 
often long deceived on any point, but would get 
much more readily at the truth if there were 
more papers. At present, publication constitutes 
a veritable monopoly, and the owners of the great 
dailies, though they fight each other with great 
energy, never tell tales out of school, and agree 
well enough on the capital point of putting down 
any new competitor. It is to the interest of I, 
Constitutionnel, that a few Socialist papers should 
be published, for i¢ would never get subscribers 
among the Socialists, and the existence of eppo- 
nents is necessary to give life to its polemical 
articles, and warm up the zeal of its friends. For 
this very reason it was that, last week, the Guze//« 
de France and other papers of the Reaction 
blamed the Government so much for sending M. 
Proudhon to the Dollens prison, and forbidding 
him to write. What will these journals spice 
their columns with, when Proudhon ceases to 
manufacture his paradoxes? If he cannot be re- 
leased, it will be necessary to invent another 
Proudhon. 

The student of French politics may be greatly 
assisted by a classification of the daily papers 
according to their political tendencies. Some 
time since there was a curious confusion among 
them, but the party lines are now broad and well 
marked. Each party has its own editorial re- 
unions, and the movements of all its journals tend 
to the same object, though the manner of step- 
ping is different. Some do not keep time as well 
as the others. 

There are siz Napoleonist dailies, the Constitv- 
tionnel, the Patrie, the Pays, the Liberté, the Di« 
Decembre, and the Evening Moniteur. Of these 
the first is the only one of influence and weight. 
The second had once a very large circulation, 








owing to the low terms of subscription. ‘The 
third struggles on, nobody knows how, in the 
crowd, and the others are mushrooms, which have 
sprung up in the shade of the President’s mantle. 
With the exception of the first, the troop is 4 
sort of Falstaff’s regiment, with which the Presi- 
dent should not venture to go into battle. The 
most compromising one of all his friends in the 
pressis the Sunday morning’s paper, the Napoleo, 
which attracts a good deal of curiosity by its 
saucy air of speaking for the President, and is 
supposed to be edited under his immediate super- 
vision. It has done more than anything else to 
make impossible the perfect reconciliation of the 
President with the majority. The Republicans 
are highly pleased with its effects on their opp? 
nents, and encourage, in every way, the Sunday 
Emperor, a8 they nickname it, to unmask the al 
vate views of the President. Its publication has 
been the subject of repeated protestations by the 
Cabinet, but the President will not give it up. 
To the list of dailies and the weekly my be 
added the semi-monthly Revue des Deux Mondes, 
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is intrusted with the long and heavy articles on 
internal politics and foreign affairs, as well as 
with the literary and scientific side of the Presi- 
dential cause—one of its duties being to crash in 
the bud all literary aspirants imbued with liberal 
opinions. The Constitutionnel does the political 
articles required from day to day by the oxigeu- 
cies of Gevernment and the President’s views, 
and the other dailies hash up these same articles 
in small quantities, and serve them up hot and 
spicy to their readers. The general drift of the 
leaders of all these papers may be said to be— 
the maintenance of the republican form, with a 
revision of the Constitution, so as to make the 
Legislative power subordinate to the Executive, 
and create M. Bonaparte President for life. The 
idea of a violent usurpation has long since been 
given up, if ever entertained. It has given place, 
most probably, to an intention to elude the con- 
stitutional provision against a reélection of the 
President. This famous plan, never mentioned 
in the papers, but current enough in the saloons, 
is, that near the close of his term the President 
will resign his office, leaving the Government in 
the hands of his friend the Vice President, and 
become immediately a candidate for reélection. 
If successful, he will claim to remain in office an- 
other three years—quite long enough to enable 
him to prosecate his plans. This is a very cun- 
ning fetch, but it will not violate the /etter of the 
Constitution, which is no trifling concession on 
the part of the party at present in power. 

Next in order come the Republican papers, 
comprising those sincerely attached to the Con- 
stitution as it is, and resolved to oppose every at- 
tempt to revise it, at least for the present. These 
are the National, the Crédit, the Siecle, the Evéne- 
ment, and the Charivari. Each one of these is 
highly respected and influential. The Evénement 
is marked by all the characteristics of the lite- 
rary school of which Victor Hugo is the head. 
The style is ambitious, a little affected, and seeks 
effect more than truth. But it has a good deal of 
vigor, and is very popular with the bourgeoisie. 
The Charivari, under color of jesting and carica- 
turing, is one of the most effective political papers 
in Paris. Its chief editor was a member of the 
Constituent Assembly, and is known as one of 
the most redoubtable wits of Europe. His satire 
is merciless, and many a brilliant orator at the 
tribune strikes with darts borrowed from his ar- 
mory. It is not so large as the London Punch ; 
but, like most little fellows, makes up for its want 
of size by its spirit. ‘(he Siecle is older and more 
influential than the Crédit, but both of them rep- 
resent the higher classes of the bourgeoisie—the 
merchants, manufacturers and others, who, from 
interest and reason, are friends of order, and op- 
posed to change. Both of them decline voting for 
or aiding M. Eugene Sue at next Sunday’s elec- 
tion, because he is toomuch tinged with Socialism, 
but oppose vigorously the election of M. Leclerc, 
the Coalition candidate. All the papers of this 
class do good battle against every encroachment or 
aggression of the Government on the rights of the 
citizens, and wage arude war with the reactionary 
coalition. Most of them are tolerably trustwor- 
thy in their statements of facts. This praise is 
more especially due to the Siécle and the Crédit. 

The Socialist papers have been for some time 

past approaching more and more nearly the Re- 
publican, Their tone has become more moderate, 
the discussion of their peculiar ideas more rare, 
and their appeals to the people less exciting. But 
they are still separated by a considerable space 
from the papers of the foregoing class. They are 
four in number—the Presse, the Voir du Peuple, 
the D:mocratic Pacifique,and the République. The 
first is edited by the famous Emile de Girardin, 
whose talent has placed him among the first intel- 
lects of the world. He is feared by both friends 
and foes. Pursuing his own course independ- 
ently, he is sometimes with one party, sometimes 
with another, but always laying about him most 
lustily with a two-edged sword. He is at present 
cutting away at the National with might and 
main, sparing time to throw a hot shot occasion- 
ally at the Administration. He is a great demol- 
isher, but builds up nothing. He reminds us of 
a stout boy at school, who thrashes all his com- 
rades, but never gets his lesson. What good he 
has ever done himself or the party of his tempo- 
rary preference is yet a mystery. His ability 
alone enables him to retain the consideration 
which, strange as it may appear, is greater than 
that of any other editor in Paris. The mass 
scarcely knows who edits any other paper in town, 
Proudhon’s excepted, but every man, woman, and 
child, in France, knows that Girardin edits La 
Presse. Everybody reads the paper, but few will 
yote for the man. A recent caricature hits off 
well the distrust of him felt by the bourgeoisie. 
Girardin is mounted on the box of a coach 
marked “ The Republic,’ and invites an honest 
bourgeois, passing by, to get in. “No,” is the 
answer, “[ like the coach very well, but I cannot 
trust the coachman.” The Socialists refused to 
nominate him at their last —a preferring 
the name of Eugene Sue. M. Girardin sought 
the nomination with great earnestness. The re- 
pulse he met with is also caricatured. The Chari- 
vari paints him trying to scale the steep cliff of a 
nomination, but Proudhon, who stands on the 
top, knocks him over the head with the name of 
Dupont, (de ?Eure,) and another Socialist dele- 
gate gives him the finishing blow with the name 
of Eugene Sue, in the form of an immense paving 
stone. Since his defeat, M. Girardin has scarce- 
ly mentioned the name of Eugene Sue, but is 
punishing the Nacional for its share in his misfor- 
tune. 

La Voix du Peuple is the organ of the views of 

the well-known Proudhon, a man not less remark- 
able than the editor of the Presse. These two 
men, indeed, harmonize pretty well in their prin- 
ciples, both maintaining the principle of liberty 
in opposition to that of authority, of the rights of 
the individual in opposition to what is called a 
strong Government; that is, where the rights of 
the individual are absorbed by society and its rep- 
resentative. Proudhon is an intellectual giant, 
who gets drunk from time to time, and commits a 
thousand follies. His political philosophy stands 
on an excellent foundation, but his wild fancy 
leads him to ornament its walls with paradoxes 
or hang them over with blasphemies which fill 
the beholder with horror and disgust. He is the 
terrible enemy of Louis Blanc, Pierre Leroux, 
and other heads of Socialist schools, shaking 
them about jast as a schoolmaster would so many 
naughty boys. He has done more than any other 
man in France to shake the faith of the people in 
Louis Blane, and has quite annihilated with his 
pungent sarcasms the system of M. Pierre Le- 
roux. He is one of the most powerful writers in 
Europe. Fis peculiar talent lies in controversy. 
Thiers himself has not disdained to take up arms 
against this “ foeman worthy of his steel,” having 
written his celebrated work on property, chiefly 
to refute Proudhon’s on the same subject. The 
historian excels the Socialist in clearness and 
concision, but not in force or eloquence. M. 
Proudhon has been sentenced to prison for a 
great many years, some say nearly forty, for his 
articles on politics. Up to last week he was con- 
fined in the Conciergerie, and wrote for La Voix 
du Peuple, but the Government could no longer 
endure his sarcasms, and sent him off to Doul- 
lens, where he will not be permitted to write. A 
day or two after his removal, Le Napoleon abused 
him heartily, calling him Marat, and other hard 
names, and showing the courage of the animal 
who kicked the dead lion. La Voix du Peuple 
bi - be continued by others, but cannot have the 
inHaence it enjoyed under the editorial manage- 
ment of its incarcerated chief. 

There is nothing remarkable about the two 
other Socialist papers, La Democratic Pacifique and 
La Republique. They are both edited with ability, 
the former being inclined to a modified Fourrier- 
ism, and the latter being on good terms with all 
the different Socialist sects, 

At the head of the Orleanist papers stands the 
Journal des Débats, an old and well-edited journal 
of the respectable school; next comes the Cowr- 
rier Francais, a paper which aims to rival the Dé- 
bats in its peculiar style, but is only heavy where 
the Délats is able.” The third in influence is 
Ie dre, @ journal established under the influence 
crainser inal hie oat uae 
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this idea it hammers into a thousand different 
articles, each more tiresome than its predecessor. 
It is the dullest paper in town, quite enough at 
any time to make a Frenchman shrug his shoul- 
ders, and say, with a yawn—“ just as usual, noth- 
ing!” or on a rainy day, to suggest suicide to a 
splenetic Englishman. For the last ten days it 
has been publishing its eternal editorial, relieved 
only by letters and addresses from the provinces 
on the same subject. M. Larochejaquelin is, of 
course, the great man of the Gazette. This paper 
could once harp on more than one string, and 
tradition says that it played pretty well. It is 
subsisting now on its former credit. The Unio 
is more interesting, but is not remarkable, except 
for the strong infusion of Catholicism in its Le- 
gitimism. It represents the de Falloux section of 
the party of divine right. The strong paper of 
the party is, doubtless, L’ Opinion Publique, edited 
by the witty author, Alfred Nettement, and repre- 
senting the young, enthusiastic and liberal portion 
of the Legitimists. This journal professes the 
highest respect for popular right, and would not 
bring back the heir of the house of Bourbon, ex- 
cept to mount a democratic throne. What that is, 
it can perhaps explain. ‘ 
Thus I have run hastily through the organs in 
the press of the five great parties which now dis- 
pute the helm of state in France, confining my- 
self, with two exceptions, to the dailies. Among 
the weeklies, semi-monthlies, and monthlies, there 
are a few which are Royalist in politics, but nearly 
all are moderate Republican or Socialist. The 
President is not favored by them. The reader 
must not suppose, from the above classification, 
that each paper is exclusively devoted to its own 
party, or that each party openly proclaims its ob- 
ject. The press is intrinsically a pouter and 
grambler, rating all parties, even its own, for their 
errors: for when a partisan editor presses the nib 
of his pen on paper to defend the leaders, at the 
magic touch all the weak parts of their cause 
spring up before his eyes, to annoy him. He is 
like the magician who wishes the presence of a 
friendly genius;-and whose first touch of the tal- 
isman calls up around him nothing but grinning 
imps. The papers act, then, as checks on the 
party leaders, for the editor will complain when 
his task is made unpleasant by inconsistencies 
and imprudences, which he is bound to defend. 
I have already said that no party unfriendly to 
the Republic proclaims openly its object. This 
is an important fact among those which go to 
make up our opinion of the progress of Republi- 
can opinions in France. With one or two excep- 
tions, the papers are all professedly in favor of 
maintaining the Republican form. Even the ex- 
ceptions propose only the very democratic and 
harmless plan of taking the popular vote on any 
change to be made. Some advocate a revision of 
the Constitution, but none a restoration. Take 
it all in all, the Paris press is the most ably con- 
ducted and most influential in the world. It was 
Nicholas of Russia who said—“If I were not 
Emperor, I would be a Paris editor.” This is the 
press so much feared aad hated by Louis Napo- 
leon and the nervous or selfish politicians who 
hate the light of free inquiry, and wish to extin- 
guish the press, which, whether in their hands or 
not, is always a blazing torch, illuminating ail the 


-dark corners of the political world. Vain at- 


tempt! and were it not vain, fatally dangerous! 
Gag a man, and he manifests his wishes only by 
his arms; muzzle the press, the mouth of society, 
and you call on your unsuspecting head all the 
horrors of a revolution. 


REPORT FROM THE COMMITTEE OF THIREEN. 


Mr. CLAY. Mr. President: I have risen to 
present to the Senate a report from the Commit- 
tee of Thirteen, which was appointed some weeks 
ago. ; 
The report is of some length, sir, and there 
have been some erasures and alterations in it; and 
therefore, if the Senate will allow me, there may 
be some expediency in reading it myself. If there 
is no objection, I will do so. 

“The Senate’s Committee of Thirteen, to whom 
were referred various resolutions relating to 
California, to other portions of the terriory 
recently acquired by the United States from 
the republic of Mexico, and to other subjects 
connected with the institution of slavery, have, 
according to order, had these resolutions and 
subjects under consideration, and beg leave to 
submit the following report: 

“The committee entered on the discharge of 
their duties with a deep sense of their great im- 
portance, and with earnest and anxious solicitude 
to arrive at such conclusions as might be satisfac- 
tory to the Senate and tggthe country. Most of 
the matters referred haveeen not only subjected 
to extensive and serious public discussion through- 
out the country, but to a debate in the Senate it- 
self, singular for its elaborateness and its dura- 
tion; so that a full exposition of all those motives 
and views which, on the several aubjects confided 
to the committee, have determined the conclusions 
at which they have arrived, seems quite unneces- 
sary. They will, therefore, restrict themselves 
to a few general observations, and to some reflec- 
tions which grow out of those subjects. 

“ Out of our recent Territorial acquisitions, and 
in connection with the institution of slavery, ques- 
tions most grave have sprung, which, greatly di- 
viding and agitating the people of the United 
States, have threatened to disturb the harmony, 
if not to endanger the safety, of the Union. The 
committee believe it to be highly desirable and 
necessary speedily to adjust all those questions, 
in a spirit of concord, and in a manner to produce, 
if practicable, general satisfaction. They think 
it would be unwise to leave any of them open and 
unsettled, to fester in the public mind, and to pro- 
long, if not aggravate, the existing agitation. It 
has been their object, therefore, in this report, to 
make such proposals and recommendations as 
would accomplish a general adjustment of all those 
questions. 

“ Among the subjects referred to the committee 
which command their first attention, are the res- 
olutions offered to the Senate by the Senator 
from Tennessee, Mr. Bell. By a provision in the 
resolution of Congress annexing Texas to the 

United States, it is declared that ‘new States of 
convenient size, not exceeding four in number, in 
addition to said State of Texas, and having suffi- 
cient population, may hereafter, by the consent of 
said State, be formed out of the territory thereof, 
which shall be entitled to admission under the pro- 
visions of the Federal Constitution; and such 
States as may be formed out of that portion of 
said territory lying south of 36° 30’ north lati- 
tude, commonly known as the Missouri Compro- 
mise line, shall be admitted into the Union with or 
without slavery, as the people of each State ask- 
ing admission may desire.’ 

“The committee are unanimously of opinion, 
that whenever one or more States, formed out of 
the tefritory of Texas, not exceeding four, hav- 
ing sufficient population, with the consent of Tex- 
as, may apply to be admitted into the Union, they 
are entitled to such admission beyond all doubt, 
upon the clear, unambiguous, and absolute terms 
of the solemn compact contained in the resolution 
of annexation adopted by Congress and assented 
to by Texas. But, whilst the committee conceive 
that the right of admission into the Union of any 
new State carved out of the territory of Texas, 
not exceeding the number specified, and under 
the conditions stated, cannot be justly controvert- 
ed, the committee do not think that the formation 
of any such new States should now originate with 
Congress. The initiative, in conformity with the 
usage which has heretofore prevailed, should be 
taken by a portion of the people of Texas them- 
selves, desirous of constituting a new State, with 
the consent of Texas. And in the formation of 
such new State, it will be for the people compos- 
ing it to decide for themselves whether they will 
admit or will exclude slavery. And however they 
may decide that purely municipal question, Con- 
gress is bound to acquiesce, and to fulfil in good 
faith the stipulations of the compact with Texas. 
The committee are aware that it has been con- 
tended that the resolution of Congress annexing 
Texas was unconstitutional. At a former epoch 
of our country’s history, there were those (and 
Mr. Jefferson, under whose auspices the treaty of 
Louisiana was concluded, was among them) who 
believed that the States formed out of Louisiana 
could not be received into the Union without an 
amendment of the Constitution. But the States 
of Louisiana, Missouri, Arkansas, and lowa, have 
been all, nevertheless, admitted. And who would 
now think of opposing the admission of Minnesota, 
Oregon, or other new States formed out of the 
ancient province of Loui upon the ground 
of an alleged original defect of constitutional pow- 
er? In grave national transactions, while yet in 
their earlier or incipient stages, differences may 
well exist ; but when once they have been decided 
by 8 constitutional majority, and are consum- 
mated, or are in & process of consummation, there 
can be no other safe and prudent alternative than 
to respect the decision ly rendered, and to 
acquiesce in it. Entertaining these views, a ma- 





jority of the committee do not think it necessary 


or proper to recommend, at this time, or prospec- 
tively, any new State or States to be formed out 
of the territory of Texas. Should any such State 
be hereafter formed, and present itself for admis- 
sion into the Union, whether with or without the 
establishment of slavery, it cannot be doubted 
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by which that State was organized without the 
previous authority of an act of Congress ought to 
be overlooked, in consideration of the omission by 
Congress to establish any Territorial Government 
for the people of California, and the consequent ne- 
cessity which they were under to create a Gov- 
ernment for themselves best adapted to their own 
wants. There are various instances, prior to the 
case of California, of the admission of new States 
into the Union without any previous authoriza- 
tion by Congress. The sole condition required 
by the Constitution of the United States in re- 
spect to the admission of a new State is, that its 
Constitution shall be republican in form. Cali- 
fornia presents such a Constitution ; and there is 
no doubt of her having a greater population than 
that which, according to the practice of the Gov- 
ernment, has been heretofore deemed sufficient to 
receive a new State into the Union. 

“In regard to the proposed boundaries of Cali- 
fornia, the committee would have been glad if 
there existed more full and accurate geographical 
knowledge of the territory which those boundaries 
include. There is reason to believe that, large as 
they are, they embrace no very disproportionate 
quantity of land adapted to cultivation. And it 
is known that they contain extensive ranges of 
mountains, deserts of sand, and much unproduc- 
tive soil. It might have been, perhaps, better to 
have assigned to California a more limited front 
on the Pacific; but even if there had been reserved 
on the shore of that ocean a portion of the boun- 
dary which it presents for any other State or 
States, it is not very certain that an accessible 
interior, of sufficient extent could have been given 
to them to render an approach to the ocean 
through their own limits of any very great im- 
portance. 

“A majority of the committee think that there 
are many and urgent concurring considerations 
in favor of admitting California with the propos- 
ed boundaries, and of securing to her at this time 
the benefits of a State Government. If, hereafter, 
upon an increase of her population, a more 
thorough exploration of her territory, and an 
ascertainment of the relations which may arise 
between the people occupying its various parts, 
it should be found conducive to their convenience 
and happiness to form a new State out of Califor- 
nia, we have every reason to believe, from past 
experience, that the question of its admission will 
be fairly considered and justly decided. 

“A majority of the committee, therefore, recom- 
mend to the Senate the passage of the bill report- 
ed by the Committee on Territories for the ad- 
mission of California as a State into the Union. 
To prevent misconception, the committee also 
recommend that the amendment reported by the 
same committee to the bill be adopted, so as to 
leave incontestable the right of the United States 
to the public domain and other public property in 
California. 

“ Whilst a majority of the committee believe it 
to be neccessary and proper, under actual circum- 
stances, to admit California, they think it quite 
as necessary and proper to establish Governments 
for the residue of the territory derived from 
Mexico, and to bring it within the pale of the 
Federal authority. The remoteness of that ter- 
ritory from the seat of the General Government; 
the dispersed state of its population ; the variety 
of races—pure and mixed—of which it consists ; 
the ignorance of some of the races of our laws, 
language, and habits; their exposure to inroads 
and wars of savage tribes ; and the solemn stipula- 
tions of the treaty by which we acquired do- 
minion over them—impose upon the United States 
the imperative obligation of extending to them 
protection, and of providing for them Government 
and laws suited to their condition. Congress will 
fail in the performance of a high duty if it does 
not give, or attempt to give, to them the benefit of 
such protection, Government, and laws. They 
are not now, and for a long time to come may not 
be, prepared for State Government. The territo- 
rial form, for the present, is best suited to their 
condition. A bill has been reported by the Com- 
mittee on Territories, dividing all the territory 
acquired from Mexico, not comprehended within 
the limits of California, into two Territories, 
under the names of New Mexico and Utah, and 
proposing for each a Territorial Government. 

“The committee recommend to the Senate the 
establishment of those Territorial Governments; 
and, in order more certainly to secure that de- 
sirable object, they also recommend that the bill 
for their establihment be incorporated in the bill for 
the admission of California, and that, united to- 
gether, they both be passed. 

“The combination of the two measures in the 
same bill is objected to on various grounds. It is 
said that they are incongruous, and have no ne- 
cessary connection with each other. A majority 
of the committee think otherwise. The object of 
both measures is the establishment of Govern- 
ment suited to the conditions, respectively, of the 
proposed new State and of the new Territories. 
Prior to their transfer to the United States, they 
both formed a part of Mexico, where they stood 
in equal relations to the Government of that re- 
public. They were both ceded to the United 
States by the same treaty. And in the same 
article of that treaty the United States solemnly 
engaged to protect and govern both. Common in 
their origin, common in their alienation from one 
foreign Government to another, common in their 
wants of good government, and conterminous in 
some of their boundaries, and alike in many par- 
ticulars of physical condition, they have nearly 
everything in common in the relations in which 
they stand tothe rest of this Union. There is, 
then, a general fitness and property in extending 
parental care of Government to both in common. 
If California, by a sudden and extraordinary 
augmentation of population, has advanced so rap- 
idly as to mature her for State Government, that 
furnishes no reason why the less fortunate Ter- 
ritories of New Mexico and Utah should be aban- 
doned and left ungoverned by the United States, 
or should be disconnected with California, which, 
although she has organized for herself a State 
Government, must be legally and constitutionally 
regarded as a Territory until she is actually ad- 
mitted as a State in the Union. 

“It ig further objected, that, by combining the 
two measures in the same bill, members who may 
be willing to vote for one, and unwilling to vote 
for the other, would be placed in an embarrassing 
condition. They would be constrained, it is urg- 
ed, to take or reject both. On the other hand, 
there are other members who would be willing to 
vote for both united, but would feel themselves 
constrained to vote against the California bill if 
it stood along. Each party finds in the bill which 
it favors something which commends it to accept- 
ance, and in the other something which it disap- 
proves, The true ground, therefore, of the ob- 
jection to the union of the measures, is not any 
want of affinity between them, but because of the 
favor or disfavor with which they are respectively 
regarded. In this conflict of opinion, it seems to 
a majority of the committee that a spirit of mu- 
tual concession enjoins that the two measures 
should be connected together ; the effect of which 
will be, that neither opinion will exclusively tri- 
umph, and that both may find in such an amica- 
ble arrangement enough of good to reconcile them 
to the acceptance of the combined measure. And 
such a course of legislation is not at all unusual. 
Few laws have ever passed in which there were 
not parts to which exception was taken. It is in- 
expedient, if not impracticable, to separate these 
parts, and embody them in distinct bills, so as to 
accommodate the diversity of opinion which may 
exist. The Constitution of the United States con- 
tained in it a great variety of provisions, to some 
of which serious objection was made in the Con- 
vention which formed it, by different members of 
that body ; and when it was submitted to the rat- 
ification of the States, some of them objected to 
some parts, and others to other parts of the same 
instrument. Had these various parts and pro- 
visions been separately acted on in the Conven- 
tion, or separately submitted to the People of the 
United States, it is by no means certain that the 
Constitution itself would ever have been adopted 
or ratified. Those who did not like particular 
provisions found compensation in other parts of 
it. And in all cases of constitutions and laws, 
when either is presented as a whole, the question 
to be decided is, whether the good it contains is 
not of greater amount, and does not neutralize 
anything exceptional init. And, as nothing hu- 
man is perfect, for the sake of that harmony so 
desirable in such a Confederacy as this, we must 
be reconciled to secure as much as we can of what 
we wish, and be consoled by the reflection that 
what we do not exactly like is a friendly conces- 
sion, and agreeable to those who, being united 
with us in a common destiny, it is desirable 
should always live with us in peace and concord. 

“A majority of the committee have, therefore, 
been led to the recommendation to the Senate that 
the two measures be united. The bill for estab- 
lishing the two Territories, it will be observed, 
omits the Wilmot Proviso, on the one hand, and, 
on the other, makes no provision for the introduc- 
tion of slavery into any part of the new Territo- 
ries. That provision has been the fruitfal source 
of distraction and agitation. If it were adopted 
and applied to any Territory, it would cease to 
have any obligatory force as soon as such Terri- 
tory were admitted as ‘a State into the Union. 
There was never any occasicn for it, to accomplish 
the professed object with which it was originally 
offered. This has been clearly demonstrated by 
p> pada of events. California, of all the re- 

it territorial acquisitions from Mexico, was 
that’ in which, if anywhere within them, thé in- 
troduction of sla’ was most likely to take 
place ; and the Constitution of California, by the 
unanimous vote of her Convention, has expressly 
interdicted it. There is the highest degree of 
robal that Utah and New Mexico will, 
when they: come to be admitted as States, follow 
the examplé. The Proviso is, as to all these re- 





should it be any longer insisted on? Totally des- 
titute, as it is, of any practical import, it has, nev- 
ertheless, had the pernicious effect to excite seri- 
ous, if not alarming consequences. It is high time 
that the wounds which it has inflicted should be 
healed up and closed; and that, to avoid, in all 
future time, the agitations which must be pro- 
duced by the conflict of opinion on the Slavery 
Question, existing as this institution does in some 
of the States, and prohibited as it is in others, the 
true principle which ought to regulate the action 
of Congress in forming Territorial Governments 
for each newly-acquired domain is to refrain from 
all legislation on the subject in the Territory ac- 
quired, so long as it retains the territorial form 
of Government—leaving it to the People of such 
Territory, when they have attained to a condi- 
tion which entitles them to admission as a State, 
to decide for themselves the question of the allow- 
ance or prohibition of domestic slavery. The 
committee believe that they express the anxious 
desire of an immense majority of the People of the 
United States, when they declare that it is high 
time that good feelings, harmony, and fraternal 
sentiments, should be again revived, and that the 
Government should be able once more to proceed 
in its great operations to promote the happiness 
and prosperity of the country, undisturbed by 
this distracting cause. 

“As for California—far from feeling her sensi- 
bility affected by her being associated with other 
kindred measures—she ought to rejoice and be 
highly gratified that, in entering into the Union, 
she may have contributed to the tranquillity and 
happiness of the great family of States, of which, 
it is to be hoped, she may one day be a distin- 
guished member. 

“The committee beg leave next to report on 
the subject of the northern and western boundary 
of Texas. ‘On that question a great diversity of 
opinion has prevailed. According to one view of 
it, the western limit of Texas was the Nueces ; ac- 
cording to another, it extended to the Rio Grande, 
and stretched from its mouth to its source. A 
majority of the committee, having come to the 
conclusion of recommending an amicable adjust- 
ment of the boundary with Texas, abstain from 
expressing any opinion as to the true and legiti- 
mate western and northern boundary of that 
State. The terms proposed for such an adjust- 
ment are contained in the bill herewith reported ; 
and they are, with inconsiderable variation, the 
same as that reported by the Committee on Ter- 
ritories. 

“ According to these terms, it is proposed to 
Texas that her boundary be recognised to the 
Rio Grande; and up that river to the point com- 
monly called El Paso; and running thence up 
that river twenty miles, measured thereon by a 
straight line; and thence eastwardly to a point 
where the hundredth degree of west longitude 
crosses Red river, being the southwest angle in 
the line designated between the United States 
and Mexico, and the same angle in the line of the 
territory set apart for the Indians by the United 
States. 

“If this boundary be assented to by Texas, she 
will be quieted to that extent in her title. And 
some may suppose that, in consideration of this 
concession by the United States, she might, with- 
out any other equivalent, relinquish any claim 
she has beyond the proposed boundary; that is, 
any claim to any part of New Mexico. But, under 
the influence of a sentiment of justice and great 
liberality, the bill proposes to Texas, for her re- 
linquishment of any such claim, a large pecuniary 
equivalent. As a consideration for it, and con- 
sidering that a portion of the debt of Texas was 
created on a pledge to her creditors of the duties 
on foreign imports, transferred by the resolution 
of annexation to the United States, and now re- 
ceived and receivable in their treasury, 8 majority 
of the committee recommend the payment of the 
sum of —— millions of dollars to Texas, to be ap- 
plied in the first instance to the extinction of that 
portion of her debt for the reimbursement of 
which the duties on foreign imports were pledged 
as aforesaid; and the residue in such manner as 
she may direct. The said sum is to be paid by 
the United States in a stock, to be created, bear- 
ing five per cent. interest annually, payable half 
yearly at the Treasury of the United States, and 


the principle reimbursable at the end of 14 years. 


“ According to an estimate which has been made, 


t there are included in the territory to which it is 


proposed that Texas shall relinquish her claim, 
embracing that part of New Mexico lying east of 
the Rio Grande, a little less that 124,933 square 
miles, and about 79,957,120 acres of land. From 
the proceeds of the sale of this land, the United 
States may ultimately be reimbursed a portion, if 
not the whole, of the amount of what is thus pro- 
posed to be advanced to Texas. 


‘It cannot be anticipated that Texas will de- 
cline to accede to these liberal propositions ; but 
if she should, it is to be distinctly understood that 
the title of the United States to any territory ac- 
quired from Mexico east of the Rio Grande will 
remain unimpaired, and in the same condition as 
if the proposals. of adjustment now offered had 
never been made. 

“A majority of the committee recommend to 
the Senate that the section containing these pro- 
posals to ‘Texas shall be incorporated into the bill 
embracing the admission of California as a State, 
and the establishment of Territorial Governments 
for Utah and New Mexico. The definition and 
establishment of the boundary between New 
Mexico and Texas has an intimate and nécessary 
connection with the establishment of a Territorial 
Government for New Mexico. To forma Ter- 
ritorial Government for New Mexico, without 
prescribing the limits of the Territory, would 
leave the work imperfect and incomplete, and 
might expose New Mexico to serious controversy, 
if not dangerous collisions, with the State of 
Texas. And most, if not all, the considerations 
which unite in favor of combining the bill for the 
admission of California as a State, and the Ter- 
ritorial bills, apply to the boundary question of 
Texas. By the union of the three measures, every 
question of difficulty and division which has 
arisen out of the territorial acquisitions from 
Mexico will, it is hoped, be adjusted, or placed in 
a train of satisfactory adjustment. The commit- 
tee, availing themselves of the arduous and valu- 
able labors of the Committee on Territories, re- 
port a bill, herewith annexed, (marked A,) em- 
bracing those three measures, the passage of 
which, uniting them together, they recommend to 
the Senate. 

“ The committee will now proceed to the con- 
sideration of, and to report upon, the subject of 
persons owing service or labor in one State escap- 
ing into another. The text of the Constitution 
is quite clear : ‘ No person held to labor or service 
in one State, under the laws thereof, escaping into 
another, shall, in consequence of any law or reg- 
ulation therein, be discharged from such service 
or labor, but shall be delivered wp on the claim of 
the party to whom such service or labor may be 
due” Nothing can be more explicit than this lan- 
guage—nothing more manifest than the right to 
demand, and the obligation to deliver up to the 
claimant, any such fugitive. And the Constitu- 
tion addresses itself alike to the States composing 
the Union and to the General Government. If, 
indeed, there were any difference in the duty to 
enforce this portion of the Constitution between 
the States and the Federal Government, it is 
more clear that it is that of the former than of the 
latter. But it is the duty of both. It is now well 
known and incontestable, that citizens in slave- 
holding States encounter the greatest difficulty in 
obtaining the benefit of this provision of the Con- 
stitution. The attempt to recapture a fugitive is 
almost always a subject of great irritation and ex- 
citement, and often leads to most unpleasant, if 
not perilous, collisions. An owner of a slave, it 
is quite notorious, cannot pursue his property, for 
the purpose of its recovery, in some of the States, 
without imminent personal hazard. This is a de- 
plorable state of things, which ought to be reme- 
died. The law of 1793 has been found wholly in- 
effectual, and-requires more stringent enactments: 
There is, especially, a deficiency in the number of 
public functionaries authorized to afford aid in 
the seizure and arrest of fugitives. Various States 
have declined to afford aid and codperation in the 
surrender of fugitives from labor, as the commit- 
tee believe; from a misconception of their duty 
arising under the Constitution of the United 
States. It is true that a decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States has given countenance 
to them in withholding their assistance. But the 
committee cannot but believe that the intention 
of the Supreme Court has been misunderstood. 
They cannot but think that that Court merely 
meant that laws of the several States which cre- 
ated obstacles in the way of the recovery of fugi- 
tives were not authorized by the Constitution, 
and not that State laws affording facilities in the 
recovery of fugitives were forbidden by that in- 
strument. ? 

“The non-slaveholding States, whatever sym- 
pathies any of their citizens may feel for persons 
who escape from other States, cannot dise 
themselves from an obligation to enforce the 
Constitution of the United States. All parts of 
the instrament, being dependent upon and con- 
nected with each other, ought to be fairly and 
justly enforced. If some States may seek to ex- 
onerate themselves from one portion of the Con- 
stitution, other States may endeavor to evade the 
performance of other portions of it; and thus the 
instrument, in some of its most important pro- 
visions, might become inoperative and invalid. 

“ But, whatever may be the conduct of individ- 
ual States, the duty of the General Government 
is:perfectly clear. That duty is, to amend the 
existing law, and to provide an effectual remedy 
for the recovery of fugitives from service or ls- 
bor. In devising such a remedy, Congress ought, 
whilst on the one hand securing to the owner the 
fair restoration of his property, effectually to 
guard on the other against any abuses in the a 
plication of that remedy. 


persons charged with offences; in all cases of the 
pursuit of fugitives from justice from one State 
to another State ; in all cases of extradition pro- 
vided for by treaty between foreign Powers, the 
proceeding uniformly is summary. It has never 
been thought necessary to apply, in cases of that 
kind, the forms and ceremonies of a final trial. 
And when that trial does take place, it is in the 
State or country from which the party has fled, 
and not in that in which he has found refuge. 
By the express language of the Constitution, 
whether the fugitive is held to service or labor or 
not is to be determined Jy the laws of the State 
JSrom which he fled ; and, consequently, it is most 


+} proper that the tribunals of that State should 


expound and administer its own laws. If there 
have been any instances of abuse in the errone- 
ous arrest of fugitives from service or labor, the 
committee have not obtained knowledge of them. 
They believe that none such have occurred, and 
that such are not likely to occur. But, in order 
to guard against the possibility of their occur- 
rence, the committee have prepared, and here- 
with report, (marked B,) a section, to be offered 
to the fugitive bill now pending before the Senate. 
According to this section, the owner of a fugitive 
from service or labor is, when practicable, to 
carry with him to the State in which the person 
is found, a record, from a competent tribunal, ad- 
judicating the facts of elopement and slavery, 
with a general description of the fugitive. This 
record, properly attested and certified under 
the official seal of the court, being taken. to the 
State where the person owing service or labor is 
found, is to be held competent and sufficient evi- 
dence of the facts which had been adjudicated, 
and will leave nothing more to be done than to 
identify the fugitive. 

“Numerous petitions have been presented, 
praying for a trial by jury, in the case of arrest 
of fugitives from@service or labor, in the non- 
slaveholding States. It has been already shown 
that this would be entirely contrary to practice 
and uniform usage in all similar cases. Under 
the name of a popular and cherished institution— 
an institution, however, never applied in cases 
of preliminary proceeding, and only in cases of 
final trial—there would be a complete mockery 
of justice, so far as the owner of the fugitive is 
concerned. If the trial by jury be admitted, it 
would draw after it its usual consequences, of 
continuance from time to time, to bring evidence 
from distant places; of second or new trials, in 
cases where the jury is hung, or the verdict is set 
aside; and of revisals of the verdict and conduct 
of the juries by competent tribunals. During 
the progress of all these dilatory and expensive 
proceedings, what security is there as to the cus- 
tody and forthcoming of the fugitive upon their 
termination? And if, finally, the claimant should 
be successful, contrary to what happens in ordi- 
nary litigation between free persons, he would 
have to bear all the burdens and expense of the 
litigation, without indemnity, and would learn, 
by sad experience, that he had by far better have 
abandoned his right in the first instance, than 
to establish it at such unremunerated cost and 
heavy sacrifice. 

“ But, whilst the committee conceive thata trial 
by jury in a State where a fugitive from service 
or labor is recaptured would be a virtual denial 
of justice to the claimant of such fugitive, and 
would be tantamount to a positive refusal to exe- 
cute the provision of the Constitution, the same 
objections do not apply to such a trial in the State 
from which he fled. Inthe slaveholding States, 
full justice is administered, with entire fairness 
and impartiality, in cases of all actions for free- 
dom. The person claiming his freedom is al- 
lowed to sue in forma pauperis ; counsel is as- 
signed him; time is allowed him to collect his 
witnesses and to attend the sessions of the court; 
and his claimant is placed under bond and secu- 
rity, or is divested of the possession during the 
progress of the trial, to insure the enjoyment of 
these privileges; and ifthere be any leaning on 
the part of courts and juries, it is always on the 
side of the claimant for freedom. 

“In deference to the feelings and prejudices 
which prevail in the non-slaveholding States, the 
committee propose such a trial in the State from 
which the fugitive fied, in all cases where he de- 
clares to the officer giving the certificate for his 
return that he has a right to his freedom. Ac- 
cordingly the committee have prepared, and re- 
port herewith, (marked C,) two sections, which 
they recommend should be incorporated in the 
fugitive bill pending in the Senate. Accord- 
ing to these sections, the claimant is placed 
under bond, and required to return the fugitive 
to that county in the State from which he fied, 
and there to take him before a competent tribu- 
nal, and allow him to assert and establish his 
freedom, if he can, affording to him for that pur- 
pose all needful facilities. 


“The committee indulge the hope that if the 
fugitive bill with the proposed amendments shall 
be passed by Congress, it will be effectual to se- 
cure the recovery of all fugitives from service or 
labor, and that it will remove all causes of com- 
plaint which have hitherto been experienced on 
that irritating subject. But if in its practical 
operation it shall be found insufficient, and if no 
adequate remedy can be devised for the restora- 
tion to their owners of fugitive slaves, those 
owners will have a just title to indemnity out of 
the Treasury of the United States. 


“It remains to report upon the resolutions in 
relation to slavery and theslave trade in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Without discussing the power 
of Congress to abolish slavery within the District, 
in regard to which a diversity of opinion exists, 
the committee are of opinion that it ought not 
to be abolished. It could not be done without in- 
dispensable conditions, which are not likely to be 
agreed to. It could not be done without exciting 
great apprehension and alarm in the slaveholding 
States. If the power were exercised within this 
District, they would apprehend that, under some 
pretext or another, it might be hereafter attempted 
to be exercised within the slaveholding States. 
It is true that at present all such power is 
almost unanimously disavowed and disclaimed 
in the free States. But experience in publie af- 
fairs has too often shown that where there isa 
desire to do a particular thing, the power to ac- 
complish it, sooner or later, will be found or as- 
sumed, 

“Nor does the number of slaves within the 
District make the abolition of slavery an object 
of any such consequence as appears to be attached 
to it in some parts of the Union. Since the re- 
trocession of Alexandria county to Virginia} on 
the south side of the Potomac, the District now 
consists only of Washington county, on the north 
side of that river; and the returns of the decen- 
nary enumeration of the people of the United 
States show a rapidly progressive decrease in the 
number of slaves in Washington county. Ac- 
cording to the census of 1830,the number was 
4,505; and in 1840 it was reduced to 3,320: 
showing a reduction in ten years of nearly one- 
third. If it should continue in the same ratio, 
the number, according to the census now about to 
be taken, will be only a little upward of two 
thousand. 

“ But a majority of the committee think differ- 
ently in regard to the slave trade within the Dis- 
trict. By that trade is meant the introduction 
of slaves from adjacent States into the District, 
for sale, or to be placed in depot for the purpose 
of subsequent sale or transportation to other and 
distant markets. That trade, a majority of the 
committee are of opinion, ought to be abolished. 
Complaints have always existed against it, no 
less on the part of members of Congress from 
the South than on the part of members from the 
North. It is a trade sometimes exhibiting re- 
volting spectacles, and one in which the people of 
the District have no interest, but, on the contrary, 
are believed to be desirous that it should be dis- 
continued. Most, if not all, of the slaveholding 
States have, either in their constitutions or by 
penal enactments, prohibited a trade in slaves as 
merchandise within their respective jurisdictions. 
Congress, - standing in regard to the people of 
this District on this subject in a relation similar 
to that of the State Legislatures to the people of 
the States, may safely follow the examples of the 
States. The committee have prepared, and here- 
with report, a bill for the abolition of that trade, 
(marked D,) the passage of which they recom- 
mend to the Senate. This bill has been framed 
after the model of what the law of Maryland 
was when the General Government was removed 
to Washington. 

“The views and recommendations contained 
in this report may be recapituiated in a few 
words: 

“1, The admission of any new State or States 
formed out of Texas to be postponed until they 
shall hereafter present themselves to be received 
into the Union, when it will be the duty of Con- 
gress fairly and faithfully to execute the compact 
with Texas by admitting such new State or States’ 

“2. The admission forthwith of California 
into the Union with the boundaries which she 
has proposed. 

‘3. The establishment of Territorial Govern- 
ments without the Wilmot Proviso for New Mex- 
ico and Utah, embracing all the territory re- 
cently acquired by the United States from Mex- 
ico not contained in the boundaries of California. 

“4, The combination of these two last-men- 
tioned measures in the same bill. 

“5. The establishment of thé western and 
northern boundary of Texas, and the exclusion 
roa — — re all New Mexico, with 
the to Texas of a pecunia: uivalent ; 
at tie: section for that seenaie ss be incorpo- 
rated in the bill admitting California and estab- 
lishing Territorial Governments for Utah. and 
New Mexico. : 

“6; More effectual enactments of law to secure 





or labor in one State, under the laws thereof, who 
escape into another State. 


the prompt delivery of persons bound to service |: 


but, under a heavy penalty, prohibiting the slave 
trade in the District of Colambia. P 

“If such of these several measures. as require 
legislation should be carried out by suitable acts 
of Congress, all controversies to which our late 
territorial acquisitions have given rise, and all 
existing questions connected with the institution 
of slavery, whether resulting from those acquisi- 
tions or from its existence in the States and the 
District of Columbia, will be amicably settled 
and adjusted, in a manner, it is confidently be- 
lieved, to give general satisfaction to an over- 
whelming majority of the people of the United 
States. Congress will have fulfilled its whole 
duty in regard to the vast country which, having 
been ceded by Mexico to the United States, has 
fallen under their dominion. It will have ex- 
tended to it protection, provided for its several 
parts the inestimable blessing of free and regular 
government adapted to their various wants, and 
placed the whole under the banner and flag of 
the United States. Meeting courageously its 
clear and entire duty, Congress will escape the 
unmerited reproach of having, from considera- 
tions of doubtful policy, abandoned to an unde- 
served fate, territories of boundless extent, with 
a sparse, incongruous, and alien, if not unfriendly 
population, speaking different languages, and ac- 
customed to different laws, whilst that popula- 
tion is making irresistible appeals to the new 
sovereignity to which they have been transferred 
= protection, for government, for law, and for 
order. 

“The committee have endeavored to present 
to the Senate a comprehensive plan of adjust- 
ment, which, removing all causes of existing ex- 
citement and agitation, leaves none open to divide 
the country and disturb the general harmony. 
The nation has been greatly convulsed, not by 
measures of general policy, but by questions of a 
sectional character, and, therefore, more danger- 
ous and more to be deprecated. It wants repose. 
It loves and cherishesthe Union. And it is most 
cheering and gratifying to witness the outbursts 
of deep and abiding attachment to it which have 
been exhibited in all parts of it, amidst all the 
trials through which we have passed and are pass- 
ing. A people so patriotic as those of the United 
States will rejoice in an accommodation of all 
troubles and difficulties by which the safety of 
that Union might have been brought into the 
least danger. And, under the blessings of that 
Providence who, amidst all vicissitudes, has never 
ceased to extend to them His protecting care, 
His smiles, and His blessings, they will continue 
to advance in population, power, and prosperity, 
and work out triumphantly the glorious problem 
of man’s capacity for self-government.” 

Ido not know (said Mr. CLAY) whether it 
will be the pleasure of the Senate that the bills 
should be read otherwise than by their titles, or 
that the several amendments proposed to the fugi- 
tive bill should be read. I hardly think it can 
be required. They are stated and referred to in 
the report in such a clear manner that they can 
be printed without being read. I think it would 
be trespassing too much upon the time of the 
Senate to read them; and, unless the reading is 
called for, I do not think it desirable. I there- 
fore send to the Clerk’s table the bills which 
have been prepared. 


CONGRESS. 
THIRTY-FIRST CONGRESS —FIRST SESSION. 


SENATE. 
Wepnespay, May 8, 1850. 
THE COMPROMISE KEPORT. 

Mr. Clay, chairman of the Committee of Thir- 
teen, occupied about an hour in reading their 
“Compromise Report,” which, although volumi- 
nous, was listened to with profound attention by 
Senators and spectators. The leading features of 
the bill have been already anticipated by the 
press. We, however, make room for the entire 
report. Upon the motion to print, several Sena- 
tors took occasion to express their assent or dis- 
sent to some of the provisions of the bill. Messrs. 
Phelps, Mason, Cooper, Downs, and Clemens, 
were opposed to certain measures it recommend- 
ed, and said they should express their views and 
objections more fully when the bill should be 
properly before them for debate. Messrs. Foote, 
Clay, and Mangum, made some remarks in sup- 
port of the report. Mr. Clay said he had enlisted 
himself in the great cause of the Uni and of 
harmony in its distracted parts, and he meant to 
vindicate what he had done, and to vindicate the 
report too, if necessary, from beginning to end, 
and show that it was founded in reason, in fact, 
and in truth. 

Mr. Hale. I rise, perhaps, rather to occupy the 
attention of the Chair than the Senate. I confess 
that I am somewhat surprised at the manner in 
which this report has been received. I am in fa- 
vor of its printing, and I propose to suggest a few 
reasons why. I recollect, in my reading of histo- 
ry, that it is said somewhere that Henry VIII of 
England was on the point of putting to death one 
of his Queens for some most outrageous heresies 
which he had avowed. She excused herself by 
saying that she did not really entertain those he- 
retical notions, but had merely advanced them 
for the purpose of hearing his eloquence in refu- 
ting them. I confess that I was inclined to think 
that some of our friends on the other side of the 
chamber had taken up the policy of Henry VIII's 
Queen, and did not really entertain the notions 
which they advanced, but did it merely from a 
desire of hearing the eloquenée of the defenders 
of the report thus attacked. When we look at 
the report in connection with the attacks upon it 
to which I have referred, what is the state of the 
case? It only serves to strengthen my convictions 
of the truth of the remark of the Senator from 
Alabama, [Mr. Clemens,] when he said “that 
concessions to fanaticism never satisfied fanatics.” 
Never, sir. If we can suppose that there is any 
fanaticism at the South—we all know that there 
is a great deal of it North—but if we can only 
suppose that there is any at all at the South, and 
if they are not satisfied with this measure of con- 
cession, I do ask, in the name of humility itself, 
what do they want? In the name of humility, 
Senators, what do you want? This bill turnsthe 
whole of the Territories into a slave pasture, and 
offers no obstruction to the spread of slavery over 
every inch of it. I want this fact to go out to the 
country in connection with the report, so that the 
people may see and understand the extent of the 
concession. Yes, sir, the report proposes to turn 
this whole territory into a slave pasture, and to 
let down the bars so that all may go in; and the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Borland] I believe 
did say, that, as an abstract proposition, he was 
satisfied with that. Well, sir, what has the North 
got? It has got nothing, because it asked for 
nothing, so far as I know, and it wants nothing. 
What, then, isthe concession to the North? Is 
this, then, a compromise? No, sir. A compro- 
mise gives and takes, but in this case it seems to 
me that the South takes the whole. 

In times past the South has been urging and 
urging that California should forma Constitution 
for herself, and come into the Union, and thus 
avoid all this agitation. That, sir, was the 
Southern teaching, promulgated by the high 
priest of the elect here in this city, the Union 
newspaper; for that was the doctrine they 
preached. Let California form a State Constitu- 
tion and come into the Union, and thus avoid all 
this difficulty. Well, sir, it is now proposed to 
take California with just such a Constitution as 
she has framed under this Southern teaching. 
Then we are to take the rest of the Territory, 
every inch of it, and appropriate it to what you 
contend and believe, if there be any truth in you, 
to be the use of slavery, because you say the Con- 
stitution carries that institution with it wherever 
it goes. Thus you of the South get all you ask, 
and we of the North get nothing. 

Then comes the fugitive slave bill, and you pro- 
pose to pass that, and you are going to give the 
slave the right of trial by jury! Ifacolored manin 
New Hampshire—and there are a very few there— 
should be seized and claimed as a slave in this 
desert at.the back side of Utah, he would be tried 
there, and not be brought back to New Hamp- 
shire to be tried where he was born and brought 
up. But your bill gives him a jury trial in the 
deserts of Utah! That would be worth a good 
deal to him! I wonder what it would cost him to 
get his witnesses there! That is a concession to 
the North, indeed! Now, I am extremely glad 
that we have had the exhibition that we have had 
to-day. The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Foote] thanks the committee for what they have 
done. Well, I thank the Senators who have op- 
posed the report, so that there are thanks all 
round. {Laughter.] I thank them, because now 
the country will see where we stand. And they 
will see, too, that the Senator from Alabama did 
not speak without@he book when he said that 
“ concession to fanaticism never satisfied fanatics ;” 
for, sir, I think he demonstrated the truth of that 
proposition most clearly to-day—that he fully 
made out the g. ¢. d. of it, and that it will never 
be disputed hereafter. I hope that gentlemen are 
in earnest, and that their opposition to this report 
is not a mere feint, like that of the English 
Queen, merely with a view to hear the eloquence 
with which their notions should be refuted. I 
hope there is no feint in this matter, but that gen- 
tlemen will stand up and face the music. Let 
them put this report down, and then let us go 
home and tell the country we have exhausted the 
cup of concession ; that we have conceded every- 
thing that was asked of us; that nothing was held 
ae and that then, when all this was done, we 
stood exactly where we were at the commence- 
ment. These gentlemen were not satisfied at 
first, they were nengeens * last, and they 
never mean to be ed, and they never will be. 

Now, sir, it is of no great consequence what so 
humble an individual as myself may say. I am 








one of those whom the Senator from North Caro- 


gum] means to have branded with 
aiiven wil take the mark, and I will 
¢ Senator from North Carolina, as he knows 

now better than I do, that there was a certain 
compromise made here some thirty years ago, and 
that certain gentlemen then received marks which 
they have not got rid of yet. And they were not 
those who occupied the ground then which I oc- 
cupy now. ‘T'hey were not those Northern men 
who stood up for the constitutional rights of the 
North that received that mark, but some who 
went for concession a little too far. Sir. our peo- 
ple are willing to go for concesslon up to the 
point of humiliation—but not a word beyond that. 

Tuourspay, May 9, 1850, 

Mr. Chase presented the proceedings of a meet- 
ing of citizens of Toledo, in the State of Ohio, in 
favor of adopting measures for acquiring the 
right to free navigation of the St. Lawrence. Mr. 
C. said the petitioners were the most respectable 
citizens of the flourishing village in which they 
reside. They have some eight millions of dollars 
invested in the commerce of the Lakes. Large 
forests of ship timber line both shores of the 
Lakes, and the agricultural products upon their 
borders are increasing rapidly every year in ex- 
tent and value. It was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

There was some debate on the case of the heirs 
of Kosciusko, upon a resolution offered by Mr. 
Walker, calling apon the Secretary of State to 
inform the Senate what steps had been taken in 
the case. The resolution finally passed. 

Mr. Yulee moved to take up certain resolutions, 
offered by him a few days since, asking for infor- 
mation from the Executive department in relation 
to the formation of the Constitution of California, 
and calling for copies of all correspondence be- 
tween the Executive and General Persifer F. 
Smith and Brigadier General B. Riley, which had 
not already been communicated to the Senate; 
and further requesting the President of the 
United States to inform the Senate whether the 
surrender of General Riley to the civil authori- 
ties of the Government of California was by order 
of the Executive of the United States— if not, 
whether the proclamation of General Riley, rec- 
ognising that Government, was sanctioned by the 
Executive. Mr. Y. said it was important that the 
information called for should be immediately ob- 
tained, as it appeared, from late intelligence re- 
ceived from California, that the Government had 
by act of Legislature called upon the collector of 
the port of San Francisco to deliver up all the 
United States revenues held by him; and it ap- 
peared, by steps recently taken there, that there 
was an intention to establish an independent 
Government. The following is the proclamation 
issued by General Riley, relinquishing the au- 
thority of the United States : 


THE MILITARY AND CIVIL GOVERNMENT. 
PROCLAMATION. 
To the People of California: 

A new Executive having been clected and in- 
stalled into office, in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the Constitution of the State, the under- 
signed hereby resigns his powers as Governor of 
California. In thus dissolving his official connec- 
tion with the people of this country, he would 
tender to them his heartfelt@hanks for their many 
kind attentions, and for the uniform support 
which they have given to the measures of his ad- 
ministration. The principal object of all his 
wishes is now accomplished—the people have a 
Government of their own choice, and one which, 
under the favor of Divine Providence, will secure 
their own prosperity and happiness, and the per- 
manent welfare of the new State. 

Given at San Jose, California, this 20th day of 
December, A. D. 1849. B. Riney, 

Brevet Brig. Gen. U. 8. Army, and 
Governor of California. 
By the Governor: 
H. W. Hatrecr, 
Brevet Captain, and Secretary of State. 


Herapquarters, Tentu Mititary Deprt., 
San Jose, California, Dec. 20, 1849. 
{Orders No. 41.] 


1, The Brigadier General commanding the de- 
partment has this day relinquished the adminis- 
tration of civil affairs in California to the execu- 
tion of the Government organized under the pro- 
visions of the Constitution ratified by the people 
of California at the recent general election. 

2. Brevet Captain H. W. Halleck, corps of en- 
gineers, is relieved from duty as Secretary of 
State. 

By order of General Riley : . 

Ep. U.S. Cansy, 
Assistant Adjutant General. 


In connection with his remarks, he introduced 
a lengthy opinion given by Attorney General B. 
F. Butler, while acting under Mr. Van Buren’s 
administration. It was in relation to the Terri- 
tory of Arkansas, and many of the difficulties now 
presented by the present state of things in Cali- 
fornia were then involved in the case of Arkan- 
sas. 

The remainder of the day was occupied in de- 
bate upon the bill to establish a board of accounts. 
The bill finally passed—yeas 36, nays 8. 

The Senate adjourned till Monday. 

Monpay, May 13, 1850. 

Several memorials and petitions were presented 
by Messrs. Walker and Foote, from the citizens 
of Georgetown and Washington, praying for a 
change or reorganization of the Judiciary of the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. Walker, in making some remarks upon the 
present system, said the conduct of the Judiciary 
here had become intolerable to the people, and 
that the last crowning act wag the striking from 
the roll of attorneys Mr. May, a high-minded, 
honorable, and talented gentleman. He did not 
intend his remarks, however, to apply to the ven- 
erable Chief Justice Cranch. 

Mr. Davis, from the Committee on the Census, 
reported back the Census bill from the House 
with some amendments recommended by the 
House, the most important of which is the limit- 
ing that body to two hundred and thirty-three 
members. 

The Deficiency bill was also reported from the 
House, with a few additional amendments. Re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

The report from the committee of thirteen was 
then taken up, and Mr. Clay addressed the Sen- 
ate in support of the most prominent provisions 
of the bill. 

After the conclusion of Mr. Clay’s remarks, 
Mr. Hale optained the floor, and moved an ad- 
journment, which was carried. 


Tvespay, May 14, 1850. 

The Senate were engaged most of the day in 
debate upon the census bill, as reported from the 
House. Some of the amendments were adopted, 
others were opposed. Mr. Hale has the floor 
upon the compromise report. 





HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Weprespay, May 8, 1850. 

During the morning hour, after a short debate, 
the following resolution was agreed to: 

“That no expenditure shall hereafter be made 
for the purpose of furnishing or refitting the hall 
of the House, or the committee rooms thereof, 
out of the contingent fund, except by resolution 
specifying the object and amount of such appro- 
priation.” 

The House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole, and considerable time was passed in 
discussing the priority of business, &c. ; the Com- 
mittee finally rose, and the House adjourned, 
without having done any business of importance 
during the day. 

Tuurspay, May 9, 1840. 


The House resolved itself into Committee of 
the Whole, and Mr. Winthrop being entitled to 
the floor on the California question, addressed 
the House for an hour, reviewing and defending 
his previous course in Congress relating to the 
Wilmot Proviso, the acquisition of territory, &c., 
and urged the admission of Califorflia as a dis- 
tinct measure. 

Mr. Orr of South Carolina followed him ina 
speech in favor of the Southern view of the ques- 
tion. The substance of his speech went to show 
that “ abolitionism” was the general sentiment 
throughout the North. 

Fripay, May 10, 1850. 

After some time occupied in presenting private 
bills and memorials, the House went into Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the state of the Union, and 
were engaged during the session in considering 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill of the 
House to supply deficiencies in the appropriations 
for the fiscal year ending 30th June, 1850. Most 
of the amendments were agreed to. 

Monpay, May 13, 1850. 


The morning hour was occupied in presenting 
various memorials and petitions. 

Mr. Henry presented four different petitions 
from Chittenden, Rutland county, Vermont, on 
the subject of slavery. 

The House resolved itself in Committee of the 
Whole on the state of the Union, and resumed 
the consideration of the California question, upon 
which Mr. Clark addressed the Committee for an 
hour, and was followed by Mr. Savage, who also 
made an hour speech upon the same question. 

Mr. Stanly gave notice of his intention on the 
following day to make a motion to terminate de- 
bate upon the California bill. 

; Tuespay, May 14, 1850. =i 

The House was (up to 2 o’clock) occupied in 
taking the yeas and nays upon Mr. Stanly’s a 
lution, calling for a close of the debate upon 
California bill. 
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THE NATIONAL ERA. 


SLAVERY QUESTION. 


SPEECH OF HON. DAVID WILMOT, 


IN THE 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


Frivay, May 3, 1850. 

Mr. WILMOT said: 

Mr. Cuairman: This lengthened debate, in 
my judgment, has been productive of at least one 
good result. It has disclosed, beyond all ques- 
tion of denial or equivocation, the potiey and 
purpose of the South. It affords ample justifica- 
tion, if any were needed, where the path of duty 
is so clearly marked out, for firm adherence to 
that policy upon which I have stood from the 
first, and upon which I intend to stand through- 
out this momentous struggle. 

Of the character of this struggle, if there were 
ever room for doubt, there can be doubt no longer. 
It must now be conceded that there is substance in 
this controversy—that the principle of positive 

ohibition by Congress, against slavery in the 

erritories of the nation, is not an abstraction, 
having no practical object, and leading to no prac- 
tical result. Four years of earnest and often 
acrimonious debate in the halls of this Capitol— 
an agitation wide-spread as the country, reaching 
all classes, and stirring to their profoundest depths 
the passions of men attests the magnitude of the 
struggle, and the mighty interests dependent 
upon its issue. Except that protracted and bloody 
conflict which gave birth to the nation, none has 
arisen, and, in my judgment, none will arise in 
our subsequent history, involving interests so 
vast, consequences so momentous for good or evil, 
as the one now pressing its fearful weight upon 
us—reaching, as it does, to the remotest posterity, 
and involving, if not the existence, the character 
and policy of our Government, so long as we shall 
have a name arid a place among the family of na- 
tions. The ultimate decision of the present con- 
trov@sy will settle the great question of the con- 
dition and destiny of the southern half of this 
continent. It will also settle another great ques- 
tion: whether this Government shall be admin- 
istered in the spirit that gave it birth, or whether 
the sufferings and. trials of the Revolution shall 
have been endured in vain—whether our demo- 
cratic institutions are to stand, or this Govern- 
ment become an Aristocracy, based upon slave 
property and slave representation. 

In the aspect of results thus lasting and mo- 
mentous, has the present struggle been viewed by 
those interested in the extension and perpetua- 
tion of slavery. On their part, the conflict has 

been maintained in a spirit and temper commen- 
surate with their estimate of the magnitude of 
the interests involved. In behalf of slavery, this 
battle has been fought with a desperation kindred 
to madness. Indissolubly united in the bonds of 
a supreme and all-controlling selfishness—embar- 
rassed by no dissensions—restrained by no ties 
of brotherhood, nor by the obligations of a high 
and holy patriotism, the champions of human 
bondage stand banded together, pressing on di- 
rectly to the et of their object, and 
threatening, if thwarted in their purpose, the 
dismemberment of the Union, and the total de- 
struction of the free institutions under which we 
live. Such, sir, is the spirit and temper of the 
Slave Power, as exhibited in this struggle—a 
power as insolent, as arrogant, as defiant of right, 
and justice, and law, as the most treasonable con- 
spiracy that ever reared its head against a just 
and benign Government. 

_ Sir, this spirit of threatening and defiance must 
be successfully resisted, or we are ourselves the 
veriest of slaves. What! shall the line of our 
conduct be prescribed to us under the pressure of 
treasonable threats? We have severally sworn 
to support the Constitution, each man for himself; 
and for our fidelity in this respect, we must stand 
individually responsible to God and the country. 
But we are told that we must understand that 
Constitution as it shall be taught us by the advo- 
cates of slavery—we must adopt their construc- 
tion of that instrument; and if we presume to 
overstep the limits of their interpretation, that 
the Union shall be dissolved, and our system of 
government overthrown. Not only this, but the 
line of our action is prescribed to us, within the 
acknowledged limits of the Constitution. “ New 
States may be admitted by the Congress into this 
Union,” is the explicit language of that instrument. 
Yet we are given to understand, if we presume to 
exercise this clear and admitted power in the case 
of California, without making certain concessions 
to slavery as an equivalent, that measures of a 
revolutionary character will be brought into re- 
quisition to arrest our action—that the ordinary 
Government supplies will be withheld—that the 
yeas and nays will be called, in defiance of parlia- 
mentary law and usage, upon frivolous and dila- 
tory motions, until the end of the present Con- 
gress. 

Sir, where are we? Is this a Chamber in which 
the representatives of freemen meet for the dis- 
cussion and determination of grave and important 
questions, or is it a theatre upon which slaves are 
taught their obligations and their duties? It be- 
hooves us to examine the ground upon which we 
stand. We have arrived at a point from which 
we cannot retreat, without a surrender of our in- 
dependence as representatives upon this floor. I 
repeat it, we must go forward! To step back—to 
cower under these threats, is base dishonor—a 
virtual surrender of our rights, and the rights of 
the freemen whose representatives we are. It is 
no question of feeling or personal pride, but of 
independent action upon this floor—of the exer- 
cise of those acknowledged powers, which belong 
to us as a part of the Government. Shall the ac- 
knowledged powers of this Government be exer- 
cised through its constitutional organs? Or isa 
band of conspirators to arrest its action and set 
its authority at defiance? This, sir, is the point 
we have reached. I am for meeting the issue 
here and now. I will yield nothing to treason. I 
will know no concessions to the threats of faction. 
It would be base cowardice—a flagrant dereliction 
of public duty—a surrender of the constitutional 
powers of this House into the hands of a factious 
minority, subversive of all rightful authority, 
and destructive of the very foundations of our 
institutions of Government. 

Who is it, and what is it, that dares thus hurl 
defiance at the constitutional authority of this 
Government—that dares threaten a dismember- 
ment of this Union? I answer, an aristocracy 
of slaveholders, who, not content With that share 
of influence and political power given them by 
the Constitution, demand the absolute control of 
this Government—the right to dictate the sphere 
and the modes of its action. What could be more 
despotic than to make the existence of the Gov- 
ernment depend upon the acquiescence of Con- 
gress in such a construction of the Constitution 
as the representatives of a particular section choose 
to place upon it, from time to time? If we will 
make our action conform to the Constitution as it 
shall be expounded to us by the representatives 
from the slave States, we are assured that all 
shall be well—that agitation shall cease, and peace 
and harmony be restored to our country; but if 
we dare to read that instrument for ourselves, 
and to act upon our understanding of its true 
meaning, we are threatened with convulsions, and 
bloodshed, and civil war. If one man should as- 
sume the right to fix an authoritative construc- 
tion upon the Constitution—to dictate what Con- 
gress might and what it might not do—acquies- 
cence in this demand would be to change this 
Government into an absolute monarchy. To con- 
cede that right to any number less than a majority, 
is to convert it into an aristocracy. Yet this is 
what we are called upon to do at the peril of the 
very existence of the Government itself. Sir, I 
am no agitator; 1 am the friend and the lover of 

5 but { prefer agitation, I prefer any ex- 
tremity of danger, to the peace that is proffered 








us. : 

The ¢ champion of the South, now num- 
bered among the dead—he whose courage equalled 
his designs—scorning all circumlocution and in- 
direction, marched boldly up to his object, and 
proposed such an amendment of the Constitution 
as should place this Government in the power of 
a minority, This bold and direct proposition 
startled the country. There was no disguise in 
it. It could be clearly seen and understood; and 
being seen, the People of the free States as one 
man revolted at the proposition ; and many of the 
most ultra men of the South shrunk back from 
the ground their great leader had fearlessly taken. 
It was too bold. It stripped slavery of its dis- 
guice, and exposed the length and breadth of its 

Dangerous as was this proposition, it 
was harmless compared with the covert demands 
made upon_us by the less courageous advocates of 
slavery. They seek, by indirect means, more 
than Mr. Calhoun ever demanded by a change of 
the Constitution. They require that Congress 

the country shall acquiesce in their construc- 
tion of the Constitution, and make the overthrow 
je institutions the penalty .of disobedience. 
pbs sts North, under the influence of threats 
to this, it is better fee the ar of sla 
than any Written constitational amendment, Te 
is an ever-changing amendment, ada to all 
emergencies, and equal to every eeendlty. 21 pre- 
of the Constitution to this. If the 
ur Government are to be sub- 
ruins, let it: be done bys yee seal a 
law—let it be written down, so that the frevmne 
of this country may see it. . Let the ers-and 
privileges of our masters be dist , defined, 
and such rights as aré vouchsafed to us have the 


guaranties of written law. Of 
save me from that unlimited and Undefined ty? 


eet caer aes 


forces obedience by threats, if not of life, of all 
a ry sno picture of the imagi 

‘ . this is ® 
nation, buts sober reality. How stand the facts? 
We of the non-slaveholding States believe that 
Congress has power under the Constitution to 
prohibit slavery in the national Territeries. We 
have read that instrument for ourselves. We have 
carefully studied its provisions. We have called 
to our aid the lights of history and the experience 
of the past, and we find our opinions fortified by 
the unbroken action of this Government, through- 
out all its departments, for the entire period of 
its existence. We believe, further, that it is our 
bounden duty to God and the country to exercise 
this power, and to give to the principle of the 
non-extension of slavery the authority and force 
of positive law. How are we met? Weare told 
that if we, being in a majority, dare to act upon 
this, our understanding of the Constitution—if 
we shall dare to carry out our deep and solemn 
convictions of public duty—that the Union shall 
be dissolved, and our country involved in anarchy 
and the horrors of civil war. Gentlemen repre- 
senting the slave States tell us that they have a 
different reading of the Constitution. Disregard- 
ing all precedents—rejecting all contemporaneous 
construction, they arrogate to themselves inf. lli- 
bility as the expounders of that instrument; and 
if we shall dare act counter to their exposition, 
they notify us by the most solemn warnings, that 
the Government shall be overthrown, and our 
glorious institutions of liberty and law buried in 
the abyss of irretrievable ruin. Sir, no dangers 
threaten the Republic so imminent as the assaults 
made by slavery upon the Constitution and pow- 
ers of this Government. Submission to its threats 
and demands is the most direful calamity that can 
befall us. What more fatal to liberty 2 What 
more subversive of our institutions than a surren- 
der of the Constitution, and the rights of a ma- 
jority under it, and.the adoption, as the law of our 
guidance, of the arbitrary behests of slavery, en- 
forced by threats of violence and blood? © 

Again, Mr. Chairman, we propose to admit 
California into the Union. Our right to do so is 
acknowledged. Here there is no dispute of our 
constitutional power; yet, here again we are 
warned not to proceed, at the hazard of the Union. 
We are told that California shall not be admit- 
ted, except upon such terms as slavery shall pre- 
scribe. That its admission must be purchased 
by the substantial concession of opening wide the 
door for the introduction of slavery into our other 
Territories. Yes, sir; upon the question of the 
unconditional admission of California, here in the 
plain and open highway of our duty, slavery 
hurls its defiance in our teeth. We are bidden 
to stand at our peril. Shall we here, too, pur- 
chase peace by submission? Shall we “save the 
Union” by standing, like trembling cowards, in 
our tracks? Those can obey the mandate who 
choose. I shall not. To my ear it sounds like 
the crack of the whip; and he who cowers under 
it is better fitted for the service of the plantation 
than for the performance of those responsible du- 
ties which belong to the representative of a free 
people. 

Upon the question of the admission of Califor- 
nia as a separate and independent measure, there is 
but one sentiment among the people of the free 
States. It is demanded by the generaland unani- 
mous voice of all parties. The most servile of 
the pro-slavery press of the North has never pre- 
sumed so far to outrage public feeling as to advo- 
cate the connection of any other measure with the 
admission of California. Upon this point even 
the Pennsylvanian has been silent, while upon all 
others it has kept neck and neck with the Wash- 
ington Union and Charleston Mercury in its advo- 
cacy of the most extravagant demands of the 
South, and is justly entitled to preéminence over 
both in the bitterness and malignity of its assaults 
upon the principles and friends of freedom. It 
has been forced, by the strong public sentiment at 
home, to conceal its opposition to the unconditional 
admission of California—to disguise its hostility 
under cover of a “ general compromise.” 

When we assembled in this hall in December 
last, there could not have been found five Repre- 
sentatives from the free States who were not op- 
posed to mixing up California with other subjects 
of controversy and strife. Here, at last,the North 
was to take a firm stand—one from which she was 
not to be seduced by promises or driven by threats. 
How stands this House to-day upon the ques- 
tion ofthe unconditional admission of California? 
God, &, only knows ; but if reliance can be placed 
upon the confident assertions of the friends of 
slavery, the friends of California are in a minority 
upon this floor. The great measure of her admis- 
sion with a free Constitution is to be embarrassed 
by questions of Territorial Governments for New 
Mexicoand Utah, and the settlement of the bound- 
aries of Texas. California is to be compromised 
into the Union, and the price of her admission is 
the extension of slavery. Sir, I trust in God that 
this will not be. If the North prove recreant now, 
and upon this question, when and where can we 
hope for manful and successful resistance against 
the aggressions and threats of slavery? I trust 
that the Representatives from the North will never 
consent that California shall be made the make- 
weight for the extension of slavery—that they 
will save themselves and the honest constituencies 
they represent from this deep humiliation. Cali- 
fornia abandoned as an independent and separate 
measure, and there is no ground upon which the 
friends of freedom can stand and maintain this an- 
equal struggle. This crowning act of treachery 
to Northern interests and Northern rights would 
strike a chill upon the hearts of the freemen of 
this land. I should myself feel as if the chains 
were clanking upon my own limbs. I pray Heaven 
that it may not be; yet I fear the arrangements 
and corruptions of this political mart, where prin- 
ciples and the highest interests of humanity are 
mere commodities, that are bought and sold for 
office—where the question of the Presidency is 
made to override the great issue of freedom or 
slavery. Would to God that the men who are at 
the plough and in the workshops could be here to 
speak and vote upon these momentous questions. 
They, sir, could not be seduced by flattery, nor 
awed by threats, nor corrupted by office. With 
— the love of truth is stronger than the love of 
gold. 

Mr. Chairman, the whole history of this strug- 
gle is a history of high and haughty bearing—of 
proud and arrogant defiance on the part of sla- 
very ; while on the side of freedom there has been 
a shameful exhibition of weakness, irresolution, 
and a timidity bordering on cowardice. The 
North has been driven from one position to anoth- 
er, until the outposts are all abandoned, and we 
are now summoned to an unconditional surrender 
of the citadel itself. Under the influence of 
threats, of persuasion, of flattery, and, above all, 
of patronage and the promise of political prefer- 
ment, our numbers have been reduced by deser- 
tion, our ranks broken, our forces divided, until 
there is danger of a general rout. In the com- 
mencement of this struggle, the friends of free- 
dom were closely and thoroughly united upon the 
ground of positive legislative prohibition against the 
introduction of slavery into any territory which 
we might acquire from Mexico. The constitu- 
tionality and propriety of this position met with 
the general and almost universal assent of the 
people of the free States. Their Representatives 
on this floor presented the same united and un- 
broken front. Soon, however, the ranks of the 
Northern Democracy began to give way, under 
the pressure and patronage of a Southern Admin- 
istration. Fearing to abandon, at one step, a 
principle which had been received with such gen- 
eral favor, the allies of slavery-extension in the 
North discovered that the agitation of the sub- 
ject was “premature” Claiming still to occupy 
the same high ground, loud and zealous in their 
professions of fidelity to the principles and the 
cause of freedom, they took shelter behind the 
plea, that the Proviso, as an amendment to the 
three million bill, was inappropriate, both as to 
time and place; that we should acquire the terri- 
tory before seeking to ingraft upon it the Ordi- 
nance of Freedom. Under this specious disguise— 
this cloak of friemdship—were sounded in the 
North the first notes of opposition to the Proviso. 
Under cover of such false and hypocritical pro- 
fessions was the cry raised by the first deserters, 
“humbug,” “idle abstraction” and such like 
epithets, believeing that if, for any cause, they 
could succeed in creating a prejudice against the 
name, it would be easy to put down the principle 
itself. I could quote from the speeches of va- 
rious gentlemen, in support of what I have here 
said, as to the ground of opposition first made 
against thé Proviso. I will, however, confine my- 
self to reading a short extract from the speech of 
a former colleague. I make this selection, because 
he has made himself conspicuous, of late, in de- 
nouncing the principle, and all who support it. 
He has become a travelling missionary in the 
cause of slavery pro His opposition 
knows no bounds. He denounces the Proviso as 
a violation of the Constitution—a damning politi- 
cal heresy—an old Federal delusion ; and all who 
support it as renegades and traitors to the Demo- 
cratic party. Three years ago he stood upon this 
floor, ys. his opposition under professions of 
friendship, solemnly pledging himself, in the face 
of the nation, to go for ingrafting the principles 
of the Proviso upon the legislation of the country 
whenever the Territories should be acquired, and 
‘Congress called upon toestablish Territarial Gov- 
ernments therein. I hope his Southern friends 
will take note of this case, as one especially de- 
serving remembrance and reward. The appoint- 
ment of chargé d affaires would be but a reasonable 
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“T have thus, Mr. Chairman, briefly stated my 
objections to my friend and colleague’s [Mr. W1- 
mot] celebrated amendment. I will now make 
some observations of a general character upon the 
subject of slavery, in relation to which so much 
has been said in this debate, in order that my po- 
sition and views may not be misconstrued. First, 
however, permit me to premise, that if we had ac- 
quired either New Mexico or California, and a Dill 
was before the House providing Territorial Govern- 
ments therein, or a bill was before the House providing 
for the admission of either of those Provinces as States, 
(the territory being first acquired by treaty.) I would 
vote for a provision excluding slavery. I favor the 
principle contained in the amendment of my colleague, 
and will go for ingrafting it upon the legislation of 
the country, but in the proper form, and at the 
proper time and place, when the power to do 80 
can be rightfully exercised.” 

Sir, this “premature dodge,’ which we have 
seen invoked at the present session, by a distin- 
guished representative from Massachusetts, is not 
original with him. I claim priority of discovery 
for the gentleman from whose speech [ have just 
read ; and I think I could find some score or more, 
who have at least three years advantage of the gen- 
tleman from Boston, in itsuse. I should not have 
deemed this worthy of note, but that I do not 
think it fair in Massachusetts to claim originality 
for all the inventions connected with this subject. 
She, I fear, will be coming in for pay, to the ex- 
clusion of earlier and more meritorious inventors. 
A distinguished Senator from that State claimed 
the Proviso by right of prior discovery, and ex- 
hibited much warmth and indignation, that hum- 
bler men should play with his “thunder” This, 
however, promising neither quick nor large re- 
turns of profit, the distinguished Senator has re- 
cently abandoned, and patented another inven- 
tion, under the name of “ physical geography,” or 
the “‘ law of the formation of the earth,” by which he 
proposes to quiet the appreM&nsions of the North, 
upon the subject of the extension of slavery. 
Here, again, Massachusetts is infringing upon the 
rights of Pennsylvania. This same panacca was 
offered to the public as early as the fall of 1847, 
by a distinguished citizen of my own State, in a 
celebrated document, known as the “ Berks Coun- 
ty Letter”” It did not promise at that time to 
become a popular medicine. Every Whig stomach 
rejected it. We shall see whether or not it will 
be more palatable to them, when administered by 
one of their own doctors. But, sir, it is not my 
purpose to enlarge upon this theme. I only de- 
sired to state the facts, to vindicate the “truth of 
history,” and to notify the South, that Pennsyl- 
vania claims the first instalment of pay. 


To return, Mr. Chairman, to the subject from 
which | have been led by this digression. It was 
under pledges of fidelity and support, that treach- 
ery to freedom first took shelter. This cloak was 
worn, until the South demanded that it should be 
laid aside. The Territories were acquired, and 
it became necessary either to stand up to these 
professions, or to find some new cover behind 
which to shelter opposition. A Presidential elec- 
tion was approaching. The slave power insolent- 
ly proclaimed its purpose to support no man for 
that high office who should regard :with the least 
favor the Ordinance of Freedom. True, a promi- 
nent candidate had given it his unequivocal en- 
dorsement—had spoken of it as a great measure 
of right, which ought not and must not be aban- 
doned. But slavery wasinexorable. The oracle 
must speak, and it must speak as commanded. Sir, 
the oracle did speak,“and we had produced the 
“ Nicholson letter,” in which, for the first time, 
the ground was taken by a Northern man, that 
the “Proviso” was unconstitutional. 


We hear much said, Mr. Chairman, of the ag- 
gressions of the North upon the South. I charge 
upon the South wanton and wicked aggressions 
upon the North. She seduces our public men. 
She tempts them beyond their strength. She 
leads them “up into an exceeding high moun- 
tain,” and shows them the kingdoms of this world, 
and promises them dominion and power, and they 
“ fall down and worship.” 

Sir, | have spoken of slavery as the basis of an 
aristocracy. It isso; and I give it as my mature 
and deliberate judgment, that the slaveholders of 
the South constitute one of the most formidable 
and powerful aristocracies upon the face of the 
earth. An aristocracy is, where the power is in 
the hands of the few, to the exclusion of the many. 
It is not essential to an aristocracy, that its pow- 
ers and prerogatives should rest upon law; they 
may rest upon a strong public opinion, that has 
the consistency and force of law. Thus it is in 
the South. The public opinion of the South is 
entirely moulded and directed by the slaveholders. 
Their views, sentiments, and principles, make up 
Southern public opinion. The strength of this 
public opinion is strikingly exemplified in its in- 
fluence over the press, that great lever which 
moves the world. The press of the South is the 
mere organ and advocate of the interests and pre- 
rogatives of slavery. It no more dare assail that 
institution, or question its rightful supremacy in 
the State, than dare the press of any aristocratic 
Government on earth assail the privileges and 
immunities of its aristocracy. In the one, the 
press is under the surveillance of law and a vigil- 
ant police, in the other it is under the equally 
watchful surveillance of a public opinion stronger 
than law. I say stronger than law, because the 
freedom of the press is secured by the Constitu- 
tion of every slave State; yet this provision is a 
dead letter, so far as respects slavery. The press 
of the South is free to discuss every other sub- 
ject, and all sides of every other subject. There 
is nothing in morals, in law, or religion, so sacred, 
that it may not undergo a full and thorough dis- 
cussion at the South, save only the one subject of 
slavery. Why is this made an exception? I 
answer, because it is the bulwark of Southern 
aristocracy. Why, sir, the press is free in Rus- 
sia, in Austria, in the most despotic and aristo- 
cratic Governments in Christendom, to discuss 
all and every subject, so that it does not trench 
upon the prerogatives of the privileged order. 


No aristocracy ever struggled more desperately 
to strengthen and fortify their prerogatives than 
have the slaveholdors of the South to extend and 
perpetuate that system upon which their power 
rests. Holding in their hands fifteen hundred 
millions of dollars of slave property, together 
with a large portion of the real estate of the 
South, having entire control over the public 
opinion, and filling near all the positions of office 
and power in their respective States, with ninety- 
one Representatives upon this floor, one half of 
the Senate, and the Executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment during nearly the whole period of our 
national existence, thoroughly and indissolubly 
united in the common interests and dangers of 
slavery—I repeat the proposition with which [ 
set out, that the slaveholders of the South consti- 
tute this day one of the most powerful aristocra- 
cies on the face of the earth, and are now fighting 
a battle of life and death for the permanent con- 
trol of the Government of the Union. 

Sir, one of the characteristics of an aristocracy 
is unrelenting and unforgiving hatred of those 
who question its privileges or assail its power. 
Slavery has exhibited this in a marked degree, 
during the history of our Government. When 
has a statesman of the North, however pure, and 
just, and noble—however exalted in the affections 
of his countrymen—when has such a man crossed 
the track of Southern policy, when has he plant- 
ed himself in the path of slavery, and made man- 
ful resistance to its exorbitant demands, and sur- 
vived its proscriptive wrath? Sir, the example 
cannot be found in the history of this Govern- 
ment. Such aman could have sooner passed in 
safety the ordeal of the Inquisrrion in the dark 
ages, upon a charge of sheresy, than he could pass 
that Senate Chamber to-day. Are these things 
ever tobe? Must we forever bow our necks to 
the yoke of slavery? Shall the true men of the 
North be forever struck down? Are we to stand 
still and see our children proscribed in the land 
of their birth? No, sir! no! Themen are born 
who will rescue this Government from the grasp 
of a heartless and ruthless aristocracy. This 
great work is the appropriate and appointed mis- 
sion of a genuine Democracy posed, as that 
Democracy in truth is, of the great free masses of 
the country, however now divided, or by what- 
ever party names they may now be known. 

Democracy is a principle of eternal justice. It 
contends for equality and right. It resists all 
wrong and oppression. It is the foe of all special 
privileges and immunities. It seeks the elevation 
and redemption of man from every species of 
bondage and tyranny. It is the friend of the 
downtrodden and oppressed—of earth’s millions, 
whose destiny it is to sweat and toil from the cra- 
dle to the grave. It sympathizes with labor, and 
vigilantly guards its interests and rights against 
the insidious and heartless demands of capital. 
Governed by these high principles and aims, De- 
mocracy has struggled against the increasing pow- 
er and unjust exactions of the great moneyed in- 
terests of the North. 

Ungil now, we have never had interests of a 
purely sectional character, pushed upon the coun- 
try as the main issue in national politics; but 
now, sir, the South insists upon making the sup- 

and extension of slavery the all-controlling 

e and test in our national politics. Democra- 

cy, true to its principles, faithfal to its high mis- 
sion, is called upon to resist the progress of sla- 
very upon this continent, and upon this issue it 
is met by the aristocracy of the South in deadly 
strife. Southern aristocracy and Southern capi- 
tal seek to save themselves from the application 
of those great principles of justice and right, un- 
der which they were willing to fight the battles 
of 4 —— the capital and aristocracy 
of the North. Long accustomed to lead in our 
conflicts, the aristocracy of the South still 

olds the machinery of the party, and by a bold 
and rapulous use of its organization seeks to 
lead Democracy on to self-destruction—to the 








breaking down of those great principles of justice 
and right which have given it vitality and power 
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as a party, and which slone entitle it to the sup- 
port of a generous and free people. I am the 
friend and have ever been the consistent support- 
er of party organization ; but the organization I 
follow must be one upon principle, and 
having for its object the attainment of legitimate 
ends. I will not organize to steal, nor to murder, 
nor to extend into territory now free the institu- 
tion of African slavery. : 

Sir, the great elements by which slavery seeks 
to extend and perpetuate its power, to bear down 
freedom in this conflict, are, the organization of 
the Democratic party, the patronage of the Fed- 
eral Government, and abundant and prolific prom- 
ises of future political preferment. It seduces by 
its promises, corrupts by its patronage, and drives 
by its use of party organization. The two first 
are employed upon the leaders—the latter upon 
the rank and file. This driving business has been 
tried upon me pretty thoroughly, but with a suc- 
cess, or rather want of success, which I trust is 
not very satisfactory to the operators. I shall 
support no organization wielded by men who 
openly declare their purpose to extend slavery, 
and who proclaim in advance, that they will sup- 
port no candidate unless he avows principles fa- 
vorable to their policy. T shall go into no caucus 
with men who tell me upon the threshold, that 
opposition to the extension of slavery disqualifies 
a man for their support—that “under no political 
necessity whatever,” will they vote for a man whose 
principles harmonize with my own; and yet 
demand of me, that I vote for one of opposing 
views. Thisis a kind of patty organization to 
which I have not been accustomed, and into 
which I cannot be driven. Sir, I know of but 
one way to put a stop to such a system of wrong 
upon my rights and the rights of my constitu- 
ents—such an outrageous perversion of the ends 
and purposes of party organization. My only 
remedy for such injustice is firm and unbending 
resistance. If, however, I could be driven to 
* pull in the traces,” under an organization thus 
constituted and thus perverted, I would still op- 
pose the man who had bartered away my princi- 
ples for office. I would do this, if for no higher 
reason, as evidence that all self-respect and man- 
hood had not been extinguished in me. No, sir! 
the man who sélis my principles must not draw 
on me for the pay. I shall offer nosuch premium 
for treachery. ‘The South must reward her own 
vassals. She cannot hold up the offices and high 
places of this Government as a reward to North- 
ern men for their treachery to the cause of free- 
dom, and then call on me, by my vote, to consum- 
mate the bargain. 

I repeat, sir, | am the friend of party organiza- 
tion. I have ever been one of its most steadfast 
supporters. I value it too highly to consent, with- 
out a struggle, that an aristocracy shall wield it for 
the advancement of its local and sectional objects, 
and to the utter prostration of those principles 
which it was designed to uphold and maintain. 
As a Democrat, and one of the “ most straightest 
of the sect,” I have resisted, and shall continue 
to resist, with all my feeble powers, any arid every 
attempt on the part of the slaveholders of the 
South to wield the organization of the Democratic 
party, against its principles, and for the purpose 
of the propagation of human slavery. I will battle 
while I have strength against this effort to lead 
Democracy fo self-destruction, by an unscrupu- 
lous and unjustifiable use of its organization. 
What are the legitimate objects of party organi- 
zation? What are its uses? As I understand, to 
bring together those entertaining common opinions 
and sentiments upon political subjects, and uniting 
them in concentrated action. The maintenance of 
principle is the end to which all legitimate organi- 
zation points. Its object is not to bring together 
those holding incongruous and conflicting opinions. 
It may, and indeed often does, serve to reconcile 
differences of ¢pinion upon minor points, but it 
never can and never ought to unite in harmonious 
action those holding opposite principles which are 
deemed vital and fundamental. No one would 
think of uniting permanently in the same party 
organization the republican and the monarchist. 
They might for a time stand together, fighting a 
common enemy which threatened to overpower 
both ; but the danger once passed, they would im- 
mediately separate, and commence a warfare upon 
each other. This alliance of antagonist interests 
and principles is not unfrequent. It always takes 
place when threatened by acommon danger. Even 
absolute despotism not unfrequently finds its in- 
terest and safety in an alliance with the down- 
trodden masses, and earnestly seeks to remove, in 
some degree, the crushing tyranny which over- 
whelms them. It isso to-day in Russia, and has 
been so for centuries. The Autocrat of that Em- 
pire has a formidable rival, and at times a deadly 
enemy, in a powerful aristocracy, which holds in 
serfdom the great mass of his subjects. If, by 
relieving the serfs from some portion of the tyran- 
ny which oppresses them, he could cripple the pow- 
er of thisaristocracy, he would feel moresecure in 
his prerogatives, and more safe upon his throne. 
Should he, however, succeed in weakening that 
aristocracy (which now is the only check upon 
his power) by a partial enfranchisement of the 
serfs, things would be changed ; and there would 
be a corresponding change in his sympathies and 
policy. 

The masses, relieved in part from the crushing 
tyranny which had kept them down, would de- 
mand an enlargement of their rights, and the im- 
perial power would ally itself with an enfeebled 
aristocracy to resist those demands. Governed 
by the same great principles of human action, but 
under circumstances widely different, we have 
seen an aristocratic interest at the South drawn 
into temporary connection with the democracy of 
the country. Democracy, as a principle, can have 
no sympathy or natural alliance with slavery. 
Light and darkness are not more opposed. They 
occupy the extreme points of political antagonism. 
The one, the friend of the largest liberty; the 
other, the enemy of every human right. While 
thus opposed to each other from the nature and 
constitution of things, yet Democracy, as an active 
and practical element in the workings of our sys- 
tem of Government, pays profound respect and 
loyal obedience to the Constitution, and refrains, 
as in duty bound, from any interference with sla- 
very in the several States where it exists. As a 
local, domestic, State institution, whatever may be 
its evils and its wrongs, it is entitled under the 
Constitution to peace and security. But when 
slavery steps beyond State boundaries, and in- 
vokes the power of the General Government to 
extend and perpetuate the system—to strengthen 
and uphold the aristocracy which it nourishes and 
sustains, Democracy must either be false in its 
principles, or it must resist demands so extraor- 
dinary and dangerous. It is only as a State insti- 
tution that slavery can claim forbearance and tol- 
eration. When it voluntarily lays aside its local 
and domestic character, and enters upon the thea- 
tre of national politics—when it assumes an atti- 
tude towards the Federal Government such as 
that in which it now stands, dictating law under 
the threats of disunion—resistance becomes a duty 
of the highest obligation. Silence and submission 
under such circumstances would be moral treason 
to our free institutions. 

Mr. Chairman, we hear much anxiety expressed 
in certain quarters for a speedy and final settle- 
ment of all the controverted questions growing 
out of the subject of slavery. Some Northern 
gentlemen are nervously alarmed for the safety of 
the Union. So distressing are their fears, that they 
cannot speak except in terms.of the most gloomy 
forebodings. A solicitude so deep and anxious 
presses its weight upon them so as to destroy sleep 
and appetite, and physical comfort. The sweets 
of a long-coveted retirement cannot hold within its 
sanctuary the anxious throbbings ofa patriot heart. 
The rest of a quiet retreat is abandoned for a pil- 
grimage to the Capitol, to teach the North submis- 
sion, and aid the South in the work of “ preserving 
the Union.” Surely such patriotism deserves its 
reward, Oh, sir, how ungrateful ina wicked and 
uncharitable world, to breathe its suspicions that 
selfishness or ambition for Presidential honors had 
aught to do in this labor of love. . Sir, there has 
been an industrious and labored effort to create 
alarm for the safety of the Union—to get up a 
panic in the country ; and in this work Northern 
men and Northern presses have contributed their 
full share. ‘The North is to be frightened from 
its principles and propriety ; and, under the plea 
of “danger to the Union,” Northern men on this 
floor hope to justify themselves to their constitu- 
ents for the abandonment of the.cause of freedom. 
I desire most earnestly a settlement upon a just 
and truly national basis of the present controversy 
growing out of the demand of slavery to overrun 
and occupy our free Territories. I will support 
any proposition which shall give effectual guaran- 
tees against the extension of slavery, come from 
what quarter it may. I will support no scheme 
which does not give such guarantees, with what- 
ever plausibility it may be concocted, or however 
imposing the circumstances which may attend its 
introduction into these halls. I have no such vene- 
ration for committees, however distinguished 
the individuals of which they are composed, as to 
reconcile me to the extension ofslavery. Thecom- 
mittee of thirteen recently raised in the Senate, 
composed as it is of eleven members who are known 
to favor the policy of the South, will submit no 
plan of adjustment that is not wholly one-sided 
and sectional. Nothing can be hoped for from 
that quarter in the least favorable to” freedom. 
The committee was raised against the votes of 
those who. nted two-thirds of the freemen 
of this country; its members elected themselves 
and each other, and I cannot view it in any other 
light than as a scheme to force upon the country 
& measure of Southern policy, under the name of 
“compromise.” Yet it is hoped ‘by some such pro- 
cess to yuiet the North, and calm the agitation 
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3 of slavery. Sir, no palliative which may 
be offered us by this committee of thirteen will 
reach the disease or give quiet to the country. 
This struggle will go on increasing in force and 





intensity until limits are fixed to the possessions 
of slavery—until the aristocracy of the South 
shall abandon its alarming pretensions, and rest 
content with that share of political influence to 
which it is justly entitled under the Constitution. 
Agitation will continue until there is freedom 
upon this floor, and the rights of a majority ac- 
knowledged and respected. Sir, these threats of 
disunion—this bold defiance of the rightful and 
constitutional authority of this Government— 
must cease before peace and fraternal concord 
will be restored to the country. A stop must be 
put to this proscription of Northern men who do 
not acknowledge the divine character and inesti- 
mable blessings of slavery. In short, this struggle 
between the opposing principles of freedom and 
slavery will go on until that day shall arise when 
the child that is nursed by a white mother shall 
stand an equal chance in this Government with 
one nursed in the lap of a slave. Weclaim for 
the men of the North an equality in this Govern- 
ment. It is ours by right of inheritance; and, 
with the blessing of God, we mean to have it. 
We wage no warfare upon the South. Their 
system of slavery is their own, as is the aristocracy 
it sustains. Their rights under the Constitution 
we pledge ourselves to respect as sacred and invi- 
olate ; but it is the Constitution as it shall be in- 
terpreted by the high powers of this Government, 
and not as it shall be construed by their imperial 
fiat, by which we agree to abide. 

The true ground of the present controversy is 
not that slavery is assailed, or even threatened, 
within its lawful limits, the States where it exists, 
but that resistance is offered to its extension into 
the free Territories of the nation. This is the 
true and real ground of the present controversy. 
The slaveholders are alarmed lest the sceptre of 
political power shall be taken from their hands, 
and they demand an enlargement of the area of 
slavery, as a means of increasing the value of 
slave property, and of securing to them the per- 
manent control over the Government of the Union. 
True to the instincts and passions of an aristoc- 
racy, they threaten to ruin when they can no 
longer rule. If the slaveholders of the South 
would rest satisfied with their aristocratic position 
and dominion in the slave States, and be content 
to share with the freemen of the North the politi- 
cal power of this Government upon the terms and 
conditions prescribed in the Constitution, we 
should have no agitation, no strife, connected with 
the subject of slavery. We claim no right to 
interfere with slavery or any of the prerogatives 
it confers, in the Southern States of this Union. 
It may stand there for centuries to come, if it can 
so stand, as it has stood for centuries that have 
passed, without let, or hindrance, or molestation, 
on the part of this Government. But when it at- 
tempts to pass beyond State limits, and plant itself 
upon our national Territories, and puts forth de- 
mands subversive of our institutions of Govern- 
ment, then slavery loses its local and domestic 
character, and becomes a subject of vital concern 
to the people of the whole Union. 

Mr. Chairman, some gentlemen, apparently 
with a view to excuse their conduct, and to 
lull the free States into a fatal sense of secu- 
rity, confidently assume that slavery can never 
exist in any part of the territory acquired from 
Mexico. This assumption, it is worthy of note, 
comes exclusively from Northern men, and from 
that class of Northern men who reconcile it with 
their duty to act upon all occasions in harmony 
with the interest and policy of slavery. It is di- 
rectly and flatly contradicted, by almost every 
Southern man who has spoken upon the subject, 
and is in the face of every fact connected with 
the history and progress of slavery upon this con- 
tinent. Of all our vast possessions, owned at the 
time of the organization of the Government, to- 
gether with those acquired from France and 
Spain, and by the annexation of Texas, not one 
foot can be found to-day, free from the institution 
of slavery, that was not secured to freedom by 
the positive law of this Government. The ezist- 
ence or non-existence of slavery in a country does 
not depend upon soil, or climate, or production. 
It is regulated by pecuniary considerations and 
the demand for labor. The number of Slaves that 
can be profitably employed upon a given extent 
of territory will depend much upon the charac- 
ter of its productions; but wherever labor is in 
demand, wherever there is work to do, there the 
slave is valuable, and there he will be taken, un- 
less legal barriers are interposed to prevent it. 
This is proved by the whole history of the set- 
tlement of this continent. There is no branch 
of labor in which slaves can be more profitably 
employed than in mining the precious metals. It 
was for this purpose that slaves were first em- 
ployed in America. 

It is a mockery, Mr. Chairman, to pretend that 
slavery cannot exist in the territories acquired 
from Mexico. It can and it surely will go there, 
unless prevented by the action of this Govern- 
ment, or the early,organization of those territo- 
ries as States, before slavery has time to diffuse 
itself over them. Let our action in these halls 
be controlled by the threats and policy of a slave- 
holding aristocracy—organize Territorial Gov- 
ernments without any prohibition of slavery— 
break down all barriers against its introduction 
by a submission on our part to the constitutional 
dogmas of the South, and slavery will as certainly 
overrun those Territories as that it has spread 
from the Potomac, south and west, to the Gulf of 
Mexico and the banks of the RioGrande. This 
result is not only admitted by the South, but it 
is openly and boldly proclaimed as her settled and 
fixed policy—a policy necessary, as she avers, to 
her own safety, and from which, sooner than de- 
part, she is willing to dissolve the Union. Yet, in 
the face of all this, we are mocked with the idle 
assurances of Northern men, that there is 
no danger that slavery will be extended. Sir, 
what is this controversy about? For what is 
this protracted and exciting struggle? [t has but 
one foundation. It grows out of the declared, 
undisguised policy of the South to extend and 
perpetuate the system of human slavery. The 
issue is upon us. It cannot be evaded. Its 
responsibilities are ours—let us meet them like 
men. The judgment of posterity and the tribu- 
nal of a just God will hold us accountable for the 
issues of this great question of FREEDOM or SLa- 
VERY... 


CALIFORNIA, 
ALIFORNIA Passenger Office, removed from ll Park 
Row, New York, is permanently established at 179 
Broadway, up stairs, for the accommodation of all persons 
preparing to go to the golden land. i 

Throngh tickets in first class steamers, via of Isthmus, 
cabin $40), steerage $200, should be secured four to six 
weeks in advance. 

All necessary California outfits of the first class, and at 
the lowest prices, including quicksilver gold separators, Cal- 
ifornia blankets—red, blue, green, and brown; California 
helnformation always furnished free. Address 

nformation always furnis ree. Ac 

April 18—3mi x ARNOLD BUFFUM. 





NEWSPAPER AGENCIES. 
B. PALMER, the American Newspaper Agent, is agent 
e for the Nutional Era, and authorized to take Adver- 
tisements and subscriptions at the same rates as required by 
us. His offices are at Boston, 8 Congress street; New York, 
Tribune Building ; Philadelphia, northwest corner of Third 
and Chestnut streets ; Baltimore, southwest corner of North 
and Fayette streets. 

we S, M. PETTENGILL, Newspaper Advertising, Sub- 
scription, and Collecting Agent, No. 10 State street, Boston, 

(Journal Building, is also agent for the National Bra. 





THE BROWNSVILLE WATER CURE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT, 
Under the care of Dr. C. Baelz, 


TINUES to be open for the reception of invalids. 

Many improvements have been added, for the comfort 
and accommodation of patients. This, together with the 
success during six years of exrerience, enables Dr. Baels to 
give the assurance to the public that his establishment shall 
still continue to merit the patronage of those who may place 
themselves under his care. 

The location is retired and pleasant, a mile and a half east 
of Brownsville. The daily intercoume between Pittsburgh 
and Brownsville, with boats, affords easy access from the 
South and West. 

Six towels, two cotton sheets, three comforts, and linen for 
bandages, are necessary to undergo the treatment. 

erms, six dollars per week, payable weekly. 
eb. 2i—4m 


BOSTON “NATIONAL ERA” AGENCY, 
No. 25 Cornhill. 


HE National Era comes from Washington to this office 
by Express, and is delivered by carriers in any part of 
the city proper, at $275 a year, free of postage ; single 
copies, six and a quarter centa 
Nowis the time to secure this national advocate of the Lib- 
erty Movement, during the first session of Congress under 
the new Administration, when questions of the most thrill- 
ing importance must be decided. 
"E ubecriptions and renewals respectfally solicited by 
Nov. 25. GEO, W. LIGHT, 25 Cornhill. 








SHAWLS AND SILK GOODS, 
JEWETT & PRESCOTT’S NEW STOCK, 
At No. 2, Milk street, Boston, 

Is SURPASSINGLY RICH AND EXTENSIVE, 

and claims the early attention of all purchasers, at whole- 
sale or retail. 
This assortment comprises ail kinds of 
SILKS FOR DRESSES, 

In black and fancy colors, superior qualities and styles, fresh 

and new, 

LONG AND SQUARE SHAWLS 
Ofevery known variety and quality, from the highest to the 
lowest cost. 

FRENCH SACKS, VISITES, MANTILLAS, 
And all articles that are worn as substitutes for shawls. Al- 
sv, SILKS in the —e widths, for those who prefer to 

make these garments for themselves. 

ALL KINDS OF CANTON AND INDIA 

SHAWLS AND SILKS; 

In particular, an immense variety of CRAPE SHAWLS, 
embroidered, plain, and damask figured, in a full assort- 
ment of colors, ; 

BLACK INDIA SATINS and SILKS, all qualities. 
CASHMERE SCARFS and MANTLES. 
BAe SILKS and BLACK SILK SHAWLS. 

AY STATE LONG and SQUARE SHAWLS. 
CAMELEON SATINS and SATIN DE CHINES. 
FRENCH SATINS, ali colors. of 
BOMBASINES and ALPACCAS, finest qualities. 
WIDE SILK VELVETS, for Mantillas and Shawls. 
In brief, we would say to purchasers of the above Goods, 

in any » small or large, that we can and will supply 


their wants at the lowest possible prices, and with 
ities les of cannot at other 
qual and sty! oe as te RSCOrT, 


; JEWETT.& 
O March 4—3m - No, 2. Milk street, Boston. 
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THE PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC INSTI- 
TUTE, 


CCESSIBLE from all parts of the Uni 6 
A ated two miles south of Woodbury, in peer i 
of Gloucester County, New Jersey, and five miles from Red 
Bank—having been opened under favorable auspices, is now 
is succesful qperation, he the cure of Gout, : 

ronchitis, Consumption, Dyspepsia,Constipation. Dj 
Paralysis Neuralgia, Nervous, Febrile, oy Outneese aie’ 
eases, under the superintendence of Ur. Dexter, formerly of 
Morristown, N.J.,and recently of the Round Hill Retreat 
Massachusetts. i 

This Institution was built expressly for a Water Cure 
Establishment, is capable of accommodating fifty patients 
and abundantly supplied with water of the purest quaiity, ’ 

The treatment of disease by water is no longer matter of 
experiment; but a few years have elapsed since the first 
Water Cure Institution was opened in the U. S., and the re. 
sult of its administration, in both acute and chronic diseases, 
has convinced the most incredulous of its efficacy. 

The Managers deem it unuecessary to refer to the nu 
merous and astonishing cures which have been effected at 
this institution, (notwithetanding they have permission from 
many patients to do 80.) Should any applicant desire in- 
formation of this kind, they will be referred to the patients 
themselves, who willcertify tothe benefit which they re- 
ceived while at the Parkeville Institute. 

The winter is the best season for Hydropathic treatment. 
“ Diseases gallop on towards a cure in the cold season, while 
the instinctive tendencies of the system are more manifest,” 
re-action being then more easily produced. 

In the experience and skill of the Superintendent, who 
was one of the earliest practitioners of Hydropathy in this 
country, the utmost confidence may be placed. 

The location of the Institution has been selected for the 
peculiar salubrity of its atmosphere, the inexhanstible sup- 
ply of water, its proximity to the city, and the advantages 
which it offers for fully carrying out the principles and prac- 
tices of the Water Cure, 

THE BATHING DEPARTMENT 

Has been constructed after the European plan; every room 
being provided with a plunge, foot, and sitz bath. The 
douch has a fall of about thirty feet, while the main plunge 
is supplied from an exclusive spring of cold water. 

The servants and bath attendants have been selected with 
the greatest care, and all accustomed to the economy of an 
Hydropathic establishment. 

Parkeville is about nine miles from Philadelphia, sur 
rounded by a flourishing neighbourhood of industrious and 
enterprising ‘armers. Communication may be had with the 
City, either by water or oticrwise, several times daily. 
There are churches and schools in its immediate vicinity. 

The Managers, while they offer the advantages of their In- 
stitution to the diseased, would also tender them the com- 
forts and conveniences of a home. 

Tgrms—for the first four weeks, Ten Dollars per week, 
after that, Eight Doliars per week, which includes board, 
treatment, and ail uther charges, except washing. ‘Those re- 
quiring extra acoommodativn, will be charged accordingly. 

The water treatment is not a panacea that will cure ail 
diseases ; it is therefore necessary that each applicant should 
have the benefit of a careful examination: In every in- 
stance the doctor willcandidly state his opinion, and then 
applicants wil. be at liberty to become patients ur not, as 
they think proper. This examination can be made in Phila- 
delphia, or at the Institute, for which a fee of five dollars 
is to be paid at the time of making the examination. 

Persons at a distauce can obtain an opinion as to the pro- 
bable effect of the water treatment, by enelosing ten dollars, 
accompanied by a written statement of their case. 

Application to be made to SaMuEL Weep, Secretary, 58 
South Fourth St., Philadelphia, or to Dr. Dexter,on the 
premises. 

Patients will be expected to bring with them two linen 
sheets, two large woollen blankets, four comfortables, and 
halfadozen crash towels, or these can be purchased at the 
Institute. 

At the Livery Stable, they can procure carriages or sad 
dle horses, (for Ladies or Gentlemen,) and such as wish to 
keep their own horses at Parkeville can have them well 
taken care of, at livery stable prices. 

A stage runs daily from the Institute to Red Bank. 

Oct. 25—tf 


heumatism, 





LARD FOR OIL. 
ARI’ WANTED.—Cash paid for corn, mast,andslop-fed 
Larl. Apply to 
THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oil Mannfacturer, 
Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, O. 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA, 
In Quart Bottles. 


ro purifying the blood, and for the cure of Scrofula, 
Rheumatism, Stubborn U cers, Dyspepsia, Salt Rheum, 
Fever Sores, Erysipelas, Pimples, Biles, Mercurial Dis- 
ea es, Cutaneous Eruptions, Liver Compluint, Bronchitis, 
Consumption, Female Complaints, Loss of Appetite, Gen- 
eral Debility, §c. 

THE RECORDS OF MEDICAL SCIENCE, 


abounding as they do with ample testimonials to the va'ue 
and efficacy of different medicinal agents scarcely furnish a 
parallel with the results recorded from a multitude of living 
witnesses to the great worth of SANDS’ SARSAPARIL- 
LA. The remarkable cures of a great variety of diseases, 
effected by its timely administration, furnish conclusive ev- 
idence of this fact, and the experience of fourteen years has 
won for it a deserved popularity that no other preparation 
ever attained. Its extensive use throughout the world, and 
the numerous unsolicited testimonials received by the pro- 
prietors, stand as beacons and Jandmarks to the suffering 
and diseased, holding forth the inviting language of encour- 
agement—do not despair. Thousands and tens of thon- 
sands who suffered without hope, groaning day and night 
under pain and anguish, beyond the power of language to 
convey, have not only been relieved. but permanently cured. 
It has been approved by the medical faculty, introduced and 
extensively nsed in hospitals, under the watchful eye of 
physicians, with the happiest results. The preparation be- 
ing entirely vegetable, renders its administration safe to the 
moat enfeebled frame. 

The following testimonials are selected from among the 
multitude of those we are daily receiving; and for further 
confirmation, the reader is referred to the Family Recipe 
and ——— Almanac, furnished gratuitously by all our 
agents : 





New York, July 27, 1849. 

GENTLEMEN: Words can but feebly express my feeling 
in conveying the pleasing intelligence that my wife is re 
stored to perfect health by the use of your invaluible Sar 
saparilla. She was afflicted with a severe cutaneous disease, 
that covered the whole surface of the body, so that it would 
have been impossiole to touch any part that was free from 
the humor; the head, it and hands, were covered with 
scales like those of a fisI? the hair fell out in large quanti- 
ties; and walking caused the most excruciating agonies, as 
it affected the joints more than any other part. She suffer- 
ed also a long time from an affection of the liver, connected 
with genera! debility, and a prostration of the nervous sys- 
tem. Physicians, both in Europe and America, had exhaust- 
ed the usual remedies, without effecting a cure, or scarcely 
affording relicf; and the best meéiical skill was unavailing, 
until she happily used your Sarsaparilla. The disease was 
pronounced salt rheum, but her whole system, internally 
and externally, was altogether deranged; but so complete 
has been the cure, after using the Sarsaparilla for six 
weeks, and taking in all less than one dozen bottles, that she 
now enjoys better health than for years previous to taking 
the Sarsaparilla. 

My object in making this communication is, that all who 
have saffered as she has may know where and to whom to 
apply for relief, (and that not in vain,) us a complete cure 
will be the result. 

My wife unites with me in heartfelt thanks; and believe 
me, gentlemen, yours, sincerely, 

FERRIER NAZER, 82 Nassau st. 

Messrs. A. B §& D. Sands. 

N.B. Fora corroboration of these facts, apply to Mr. H. 
McCune, at Messrs. Bowen & McNamee’s store, 16 William 
street. 

City and County of New York, ss. 

Ferrier Nazer, being duly sworn, doth depose and say that 
the foregoing statement, to which he has subscribed his 
—s is true and accurate, to the best of his knowledge and 

elief. 

Sworn and subscribed, this 27th day of July, 1849, before 
me, C.S. WOODHULL, Mayor. 

New Durham, N. J , June 30, 1849. 


GENTLEMEN: My wite suffered with a distress «nd burn- 
ing in her chest for many years, and my daughter was af. 
flicted from her birth with a humor in her blood. We con- 
sulted various physicians 9nd tried numerous remedies 
without much benefit, until we heard, through Rev. Thomas 
Davis, cf the great medicinal value of Sands’ Sarsaparilla. 
On his recommendation, my wife and daughter decided on 
trying it, and soon experienced permanent benefit. My 
daughter's skin assumed a new appearance entirely ; from 
being rough, hard, and scaly, it became smovth and soft. 
My wife’s sufferings are almost gone, and its use a short 
time longer, it is my firm belief, will produce a verfect cure. 

Yours, with respect, 3.5. HENDRICKSON, 

Pastor of the Baptist Church at the 

Messrs. Sanps. English Neighborhood. 

Bardstown, Ky., July 10, 1849 

GENTLEMEN: It is my duty to communicate facts in rela- 
tion to the beneficial effects of your Sarsaparilla My wife 
was afflicted with inflammation and soreness of the stomach 
of the worst character; her limbs ani chest were much 
swollen; she had constant headache, and last spring was at- 
tacked severely with inflammatory rheumatism. The best 
medical aid we could obtain afforded only momentary relief; 
and while in this situation, she heard of the many remarka- 
ble cures effected by the use of Sands’ Sarsaparilla, and 
commenced its use, which produced instant relief and less 
than six bottles entirely removed all the dropsical swelling 
and other inflammatory symptoms, restoring her to perfect 


i send this statement az an act of justice, believing it to 
be my duty to encourage the suffering portion of the human 
family to use San is’ Sarsaparilla, which I believe has no 
parallel in the catalogue of medicine. : . 

With feelings of lasting gratitude, I remain your friend, 

SAMUEL P, HARGER. 

Messrs. Sands. 


Boston, Mass., August 31, 1849. 


GenTLEMEN: Last spring | was attacked with rheuma- 
tism in the lower part of my body, extending down to my 
feet; and # severely was | affected, that | could not stand 
or move myself. I tried all the different medicines adver 
tised for this disease, among which were several kinds of 
Sarsaparilla, but none of them did me any good, and I gave 
up althope of being cured, when a friend advised me to try 
Sands’ Sarsaparilla. I consented, not expecting it would 
cure me; but after using twelve bottles | have the happi- 
ness of stating to you that the pain has left me. 1 can waik 
without any assistance, and | am gaining in strength every 
day, which I have no doubt is owing entirely to the use of 
your Sarsaparilla. [ send you this voluntary certificate, 
that the afflicted may know what medicine to use to allevi- 
ate their sufferings and effect a cure. 

Yours, very truly, JOHN BANVARD, 


31 Chambers st. 

Messrs. A. B. §& D. Sands. 

Maracaibo, Venezuela, April 12, 1849. 

GentLemeNn: | consider it a duty due the public to make 
known the great benefit I have received from using your 
valuable Sarsaparilla. About three years since [| was at- 
tacked with rh tism in my shoulders, and also in my 
legs ; and so severe was the pain, that I was unable to sleep 
I tried all of the best medicines I could hear of, without re- 
ceiving any benefit, until through the advice of a friend I 
procured some of your Sarsaparilla; and after using four 
bottles, in the course of fifteen days, | found myself entirely 
well. 1 have no hesitation in saying your Sarsaparilla is 
the best medicine I ever took, and can confidently recom- 
mend it to my friends and the public. 

Your obedient servant, J. M. JESURUN. 

Messrs. Sands. 

Prepared and sold, wholesale and retail, by A. B. § D. 
SANDS, Druggists and Chemists, 100 Fulton street, corner 
of William, New York. Sold also by— 

oo Stott & Co. and R. S. Patterson, Washington, 


Cc. 

Canby & Bartlett, Baltimore. F. Brown, Philadelphia. 
George Vexter, Albany. Chs. Hienstreet, Troy. 

Seth W. Fowle, Boston. E B. Hinman, Cincinnati. 

J. B. Wilder & Co., Louisville. May 2—eo3m 


SPRINGDALE BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


HIS Institution is aqeehiy situated in a healthy part 

of Loudoun county, Virginia, eight miles west of Lees- 
burg, and two — south of the stage road leading from 
W. hi Z to 3 h - 











The sammer term will commence on the 18th of fn 
month,(May.) The M greed term will commence on the 
of Eleventh month, (November.) 

The weg taught are—Keading, Writing, Arithmetic, 
Geography, History mar, Composition gz; 
Natural Philosophy, Astronomy, Chemistry, Botany, Alge- 
bra, Khetoric, the French Language, Drawing, ng; 

iT k. 
fy oan delivered on Natural Philosophy, Astrono- 
my, and Chemistry, illustrated by pleasing experiments, 

A library, a cabinet of minerals, and eee ed appa: 





TO INVENTORS. 


fe subscribers offer their services to persons wishing to 
obtain patents in the United States or in foreign coun. 
tries, and will prepare specifications and drawings, and take 
all necessary steps to secure a patent. 

From their long experience as practical mechanics, addea 
to a thorough knowledge of the Patent Laws, and acquaint. 
ance with the details connected with the business of the 
Patent Office, they trust they will be able to give satisfactiun 
to their employers, both in the clearness and precision of 
their specifications, and in the promptness and ability 
with which they transact all business intrusted to them. 

Persons residing at a distance may procure all necessary 
information, have their business transacted, and obtain a 
patent, by writing to the snbseribers, without incurring the 
expense of a personal attendance at Washington. 

Models can be sent with perfectsafety by the Expresres 

Rough sketches and descriptions can be sent by mail. 

For evidence of theircompetence and integrity they would 
respectfully refer to all those for whom they have trane. 
acted business. 

Letters must be postpaid. 

Office on F street opposite the Patent Office. 

WATSON, 

wee’. E.S. RENWICK. 

BENNETT'S DAGUERREAN GALLERY, 
Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington City, one door 
__.., west of Gilman’s Diug Stove. 

HE citizens of Washington and strangers visiting the 
Z city are respectfully informed that the subscriber haa 
Just opened a gallery as above, which he has fitted up in eve 
gant style, with all the latest improvements, including 


AN EXTENSIVE SKYLIGHT, 

and is now prepared to take pictures of all sizes single or in 
groups, which his long exp-rience and great anecesa emboli 
den a to say will be ow eg ee by competent judges fully 
equal to any specimens of the phon graphic ; 
ced in the United States. ’ eee eee 

Cabinet pictures, measuring eleven by fourteer inches 
— at short notice; also, crayon and enamelled Daguerre 
ypes. 

ictures taken equally well in cloudy as in fair weathe r 

Perfect satisfaction warranted in a | cases. 

The public are respectfully invited to call and exam‘no 
specimens. N.S. BENNETT 

Jan. 31—ly 


LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, 0. 
ILLIAM B. JARVIS, Jun., Attorney and Counse!!.+ 
_ at Law,Columbus, Ohio. Office in Plate new build. 
ing, State street, opposite south door of State House. 
Business connected with the profession, of all kinds pure- 
tnallvattended to Jan. 2% 


June 7. 





GLEN HAVEN WATER CURE 
Ele Establishment, having been completely refitted 
_ this winter, is now ready for the reception of visiters 
It is beautifully sitnated among the hills at the bead of 
Skaneateles lake, is supplied with the purest of water, and 
ample in quantity. rai 
It is easy of access. Persons from New York, Boston, 
Albany, or Buffalo, can be brought by railroad, and steam- 
boat on Skaneateles lake, to the CURE, and from the 
southern part of the State can reach it by the Binghamton 
and Glen Haven stage. Persons wishing to bring horses 
and carriages can have them xept in our stables, which are 
new and commodious, and the guests in our Cure will receive 
every attention. JACKSON, GLEASON, & CO. 
Glen Haven, Scoti, Cortland Co., N. Y., April, 1850. 
April 25—3m 
BRATTLEBOROUGH WATER CURE ESTA b- 
LISHMENT, 
_— Establishment, having been put in complete order, 
. is now commencing its sixth season. It has abundance 
of the purest water, and ample accommodations for 140 pa 
tients. It is accessible all the way by railroad from Albany 
New York, and Boston. A detailed report of upwarde of 
300 cases treated there, during the year 1848, will be sent by 
mail, on application to William Rodde, 322 Broadway, New 
York. For further information, apply to the subscriber. 
R. WESSELHOEFT, M b, 
Brattleborough, Vt., March, 1850. March 21—3mn 


EXCHANGE BANK OF R.W. LATHAM & CO.,, 
Washington, D. C., 
LW pony in checks, drafts, acceptances, promissory notes 
bank notes, and coin. 








BANK NOTES. 

Notes on all solvent banks in the United States bought 

and sold at the best prices. “ 
DRAFTS, NOTES, AND BILLS, 

In Washington and Georgetown, collected, and remittances 
promptly made, in Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, or 
Boston funda, at a charge of one-quarter per cent. 

COLLECTIONS 
Made in all the principal cities of the Union, on the most 


favorable terms. 
EXCHANGE. 
Bills of exchange and bank checks on most of the princi- 
pal cities of the Union bought and sold at the best rates. 
icF~ Office hours, from eight o’clock A. M. to five P. M 
Nov. 15—tf 





E. B, CROCKER, 
Bye ey AT LAW, Solicitor in Chancery, &¢ 
Sonth Bend, Indiana. Collections in northern Indiana 
and southwestern Michigan will receive prompt attention. 
April 18—6m 
MONEY! MONEY!! MONEY!!! 
W B. JARVIS, Attorney at Law, Columbus, Ohio, will 
e give particular attention to the collection, in Ohio, 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kentucky, Iowa, and 
Wisconsin, of that class of claims long since marked as 
“Loss,” “Gone West,” and “ Not Collectable,” by mer- 
chants, newspaper publishers, manufacturers, and others, 
Five years’ experience has given him confidence; hence 
there will be no charge, but so :ar as collections are made, 
except postage. Cards, giving references, terms, and in- 
——, Will be sent in answer to post puid letters. 
ec. 20, 








LARD OIL. 

MPROVED LARD OIL.—Lard Oil of the finest quality, 

equal to sperm for combustion, also for machinery and 
woollens, being manufactured without acids, oan always be 
purchased and shipped in strong barrels, prepared expressly 
to prevent leakage. Orders received and executed for the 
Lake, Atlantic, and Southern cities, also for the West Indies 
and Canadas. Apply to 

THOMAS EMERY, Lard Oi! Manufacturer, 
Jan. 20. 33 Water street, near Walnut, Cincinnati, 0 








OLD DOCTOR JACOB TOWNSEND, 
THE ORIGINAL DISCOVERER OF 
THE GENUINE TOWNSEND SARSAPARILLA 
$y Dr. Townsend is now about seventy years of age, and 
has long been known as the Author and Discoverer of 
the genuine original “ Townsend Sarsapurilia” Being 
poor, he was compelled to limit its manufacture, by which 
means it has been kept out of market, and the aal-s circum 
scribed to those only who had proved its worth and known 
its value. It had reached the ears of many, nevertheless, as 
those persons who had been healed of sore disea es, and 
saved from death, proclaimed its excellence and wonderful 
healing power. This 
Grand and Unequalled Preparation 
is manufactnred on the largest scale, and is called for 
throughout the length and bread h of the land. 
Unlike young S. P. Townsenu’s, it improves with age, and 
never changes, but for the better ; becanse it is prepared on 


| scientific principles, by a scientific man. ‘The highest know- 


ledge of Chemistry, and the latest discoveries of the Art 
have all been brought into requisition in the manufacture of 
the Old Doctor's Sarsaparilia. The Sarsapariila root, it is 
well known to medical men, contains many medicinal prop- 
erties, ana some properties which are inert or useless; and 
others, which, if retained in preparing it fur use, produce fer 
mentation and acid, which is injurious to the system. Some 
of the properties of Sarsaparilla are so volatile, that they en- 
tirely evaporate and are lost in the preparation, if they are 
not preserved by a scientific process, known only to thgge 
experienced in its manufacture. Moreover, these volatile 
principles, which fly off in vapor, or as an exhalation, under 
heat, are the very essential medical properties of the root, 
which give to it allits value. The 

Genuine Old Dr, Jacob Townsend's Sarsaparilla 
is so prepared, that all the inert properties of the Sarsapa 
rilla root are first removed, everything capable of becoming 
acid or of fermentation is extracted amd rejected ; then ever) 
particle of medical virtue is secured in a pure and concer 
trated form, and thus it is rendered incapable of losing any 
of its valuable and healing properties. Prepared in thi 
way, it is made the most powerful agent in the 

Cure of Innumerable Diseases, 


Hence the reason why we hear commendations on every 
side. in its favor, by men, women, and children. We find it 
doing wonders in the cure of Consumption, Dyspepsia, aul 
Liver Complaint, and in Rheumatism, Scrofula, and Piles 
Costiveness,all Cutaneous Eruptions, Pimples, Biotch¢ 
and all affections arising from 

Impurity of the Blood, 

It possesses a marvellous efficacy in all complaints arising 
from indigestion, from acidity of the stomach, from unequal 
circulation, determination of blood to the head, palpitaticn ot 
the heart, cold feet and cold hands, cold chills and hot flashes 
over the body. It has not had its equal in coughs and colds, 
and promotes easy expectoration and gentle perspiration, re 
laxing stricture of the lungs, throat, and every other part 

But in nothing is its excellence more manifestly seen and 
acknowledged than in all kinds and stages of 

Female Complaints. 

It works wonders in cases of fluor albus or whites, falling 
of the womb, obstructed, suppressed, or painful _menses, ir 
regularity of the merstrual periods, and the like; and is 
effectnal in curing all forms of the kiduey direase. 

By removing obstructions, and regulating the general syr- 
tem, it gives tone and strength to the whole body, and curs 
all forms of 

Nervous Diseases and Debility, 
and thus prevents or relieves a great variety of other disea- 
ses, a8 spinal irritation, neuralgia, St. Vitus dance, swoon- 
ing, epileptic fits, convulsions, &c. 
Ts not this, then, 
The Medicine you Pre-eminently Need? 

But can any of these things be said of S. P. Townsend's 

inferior article? This young man’s liquid is not to be 

Compared with the Old Dr.’s, 
because of one Grund Fact, that the one is Incapubleof De 
terioration and 

Never Spoils, 

while the other does ; it sours, ferments, and blows the bot 
tles cv..caining it into fragments ; the sour, acid liquid x 
ploding and damaging other goods! Must not this horrible 
compound be poisonous to the system % What! put acid 
into a system already diseased with acid! What causes (ys 
pepsia but acid? Do we not all know, that when food sours 
in our stomachs, what mischief it produces '—flatuler ce, 
heartburn, palpitation of the heart, liver complaint, dia rrbcea, 
dysentery, colic, and corruption of the blood? What ia serof- 
nia but an acid humor in the body? What prodaces all the 
humors which bring on eruptions of the skin, scald head, sa!! 
rheum, erysipelas, white swelling, fever-sores, and all ulcer 
ations, internal and external ? it is nothing under heaven 
but an acid substance, which sours and thus spoils all the 
fluids of the body, more or less. — What causes rheumatism, 
but a sour, acid fluid, whieh insimMates itself between the 
joints and elsewhere, irritating and inflaming the tender and 
delicate tissues upon which it acts? So of nervous diseas’s, 
of impurity of the blood, of deranged circulations, and near!) 
all the ailments which afflict human nature. ba 

Now, is it not horrible to make and sell, and infinitely 
worse to use, this 

Souring, Fermenting, Acid “Compound” of 8. P- 

Townsend! 
and yet he wonld fain have it understood that Old Dr. Ja ob 
Townsend’s Genuine Original Sarsaparilia is an Imilatio’ 
of his inferior preparation !! f 

Heaven forbid that we should deal in an article which 
would bear the most distant resemblance to S. P. Townsend's 
article’ and which should bring down upon the Old Dr. such 
a tain load of plaints and criminatiors from Agents 
wuo Lave sold, and purchasers who have used S. P. Tow!- 
send’s Fermenting Compound, , 

We wish it understood, because it is the absolute trut/, 
that S. P. Townsend’s article and Old Dr. Jacob Townsend 8 
Sarsaparilla are heaven wide apart, and infinitely dissimilar; 
that they are unlike in every particular, having not one 6)" 
gle thing in common. eatin 

As S. P. Townsend is no doctor, and never was, 18 D 
chemist, no phatmaceutist—knows no more of medicine * 
disease than any other common, unscientific, un professiona 
man—what guarantee ean the public have that ey oe - 
ceiving a genuine ecientific medicine, containing = —. 
tues of the articles used in preparing it, and — 7 48 of 
pable of changes which pant render them the ag 

is Ith 
aesteaaes hae upon the unfortunate, to pour — 
into ded h ity, to kindle hope in the despai 








ided for the use of the school. T p 
te sachets gerental; and every effort is made to induce in 
the minds of the pupils a love of knowledge and desire of ex 
cellence as the proper stimulants to exertion. 

The terms, for tuition, board, and washing, are $100 per 
per term of 23 weeks. The only extra charges 

r quarter for lights, pens, and pencils; $3 per 
quarter for rench lessons; and the same for drawing and 
painting. Books and stationery furnished at the usual pri- 

n required. 
wre notare cost tothe Point of Rocks will be conveyed to 
the school free of charge, by giving timely notice, directed 
to Purcel’s Store. 
Deo. 6. SAMUEL M, JANNEY, Principal. 








boso t opush- 
Ith and bloom and vigor into the cr ' 
ed ei tien ont to banish infirmity—that OLD a 
JACOR TOWNSEND has sought and found the op? 
nity and means to bring his 
“ Grand, Universal, Concentrated pap * 
within the reach, and to the knowledge, of all - ~ ’ 
that they may Jearp and know, by joyful experien®® 
Transcendent Power to Heal! 
O¢F~ For sale in a oy “ee w. H. Gilman 
. 8S, Batt M. Delany 


May 9. Ridgely & Co. 




















